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THE GREAT EXHIBITION MEDALS. 


Our readers will have perused, with no small degree of 
astonishment, the Protest of the Jurors, Class Xa, in the 
;matter.of Broadwood:and Sons, which appeared in our co- 
.lumns of last Saturday. At the first blush’of the facts, it 
would seem altogether incredulous that in matters respecting 
- the construction, principle, noyelty, and excellence of piano- 
fortes, any set of men could be found sufficiently bold and 
senseless as to set at defiance the matured and well- 
..weihed opinions of Sterndale Bennett, Thalberg, Cipriani 
‘Potter, Sir Henry Bishop, Sir George Smart, the Chevalier 

Neukomm, Hector Berlioz, and others well qualified to ad- 
, judicate thereon; and the question would naturally arise, 
“Who are these great musical and mechanical authorities 
who have measured and eontested the declarations of such 
able and practical men?” When it is discovered that the 
dissentients are composed of very amateurs and non-ama- 
teurs—men utterly incapable of passing any opinion what- 
ever on the merits of the case—incredulity will be changed 
to a smile, and astonishment converted into indignation. To 
a still greater extent will the feelings of our readers be car- 
ried, when they learn that the ‘‘ dissentients,” not satisfied 
with putting their veto on the decision of the appointed 
jurors, assumed to themselves a power to which they had no 
possible, right, and rescinded the award which, after fair trial 
and timely deliberation, had been conscientiously bestowed. 

In order to afford a clear insight into the whole proceed- 
'ingy-we will lay a full statement of the case before our 
readers, who. will.then be enabled to form a true estimate of 

one of the. most extraordinary acts of juridical perversion 
that ever issued from a body of honourable gentlemen. 

In the account of the institution of the juries, read by 
Lord Canning in the Report before His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, in the Great Exhibition, on the 15th inst., it 

is therein stated, “that they alone (the jurors) possessed 











the requisite authority on all matters entrusted to them ; 
that the functions of the Council of Chairmen were circum- 
scribed and confined to framing rules to serve as a direction 
and guidance for the prizes; that under particular cireum- 
stances, a power was given them to place a veto on their 
decisions ; but that on no account were they to substitute or 
originate an award of their own. The first act of the Council 
of Chairmen was to break through this specification, and to 
annul the decision of the constituted juries, who, in the case 
of Messrs. Broadwood and Sons, awarded them the Council 
Medal. 

_It must be acknowledged that a gross error was committed 
at the very outset. The constitution of the three juries was 
in itself an absurdity. The first’ was entirely special, or 
professional. The second, called “ Group Jury,” consisted 
of the first, joined to groups taken from other juries. The 
decisions of the first jury were liable to be reversed by the 
second—that is, the judgment of the professionals was made 
amenable to that of the non-professionals—a most untoward, 
and ridiculous, and contradictory mode of obtaining know- 
ledge on matters connected with art. The Council. of 
Chairmen, composed of the chairmen of all the juries, (con- 
taining, therefore, only one specially qualified person for 
each case) could again control the decision of the second, or 
Group Jury. So that, the fewer special members a jury con- 
tained, the greater its authority. 

Candidates had to pass the ordeal of all the three juries 
before obtaining a prize. The Messrs. Broadwood passed 
the two. first, and were recommended for a Council Medal, 
According to the declaration of the Commission, as} an- 
nounced in the Report, this was binding on the Council of 
Chairmen, unless they could allege either irregularity im the 
previous proceedings, or shew that the award was only for 
degree of excellence, unaccompanied by novelty. 

In the case of the Messrs. Broadwood, there was no charge 
of irregularity adduced in the proceedings of the two juries. 
In the face of a professional jury, the Council of Amateurs 
could hardly have ventured to deny the excellence of Messrs. 
Broadwood’s instruments, while they could have attached no 
weight to the question of novelty, since they awarded a 
Council Medal to Messrs. Erard, avowedly for their “ action,” 
an invention patented in 1824, twenty-seven years ago. 

Let it be understood here, that we are not directly advo- 
cating the cause of the Messrs. Broadwood, nor asserting 
the superiority of their pianos over those of contemporary 
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fnanufacturers; that is a qttestion entirely foreign to Our 
present purpose. We are upholding the broad principles of 
justice, and only desire that merit should be given where it is 
due, and has been duly awarded. 

Granting that the excellence of the Messrs. Broadwood’s 
instruments was allowed, and that their “ novelty” was called 
in question, it was known—or should have been—to the 
Council of Chairmen, that the Messrs. Broadwood sent in a 
specification of several “ important novelties” in the construc- 
tion of their instruments, introduced within the last three years, 
and to which they mainly attribute their perfection, and upon 
which they laid great stress in their description. The honora- 
ble members of the council could not be supposed to under- 
stand the peculiarities of construction and the utilities 
contained in these “ novelties; ’’ but they must have been 
aware that such improvements could not have escaped the 
inspection of the first jury, or professionals, and should 
have paid peculiar attention to them in consequence. 

In the Protest of the first jury it will be seen that allusion 
is made to a mis-statement—subsequently withdrawn—affect- 
ing Messrs. Broadwood’s claims as “ improvers” of the piano. 
According to the information conveyed to us, it was stated 
before the Council of Chairmen that the Messrs. Broadwood 
admitted the absence of novelty in the construction of their 
instruments ; but this statement being rectified left the Coun- 
cil no loop to hang a doubt upon. 

To show in what a vague and blundering manner the con- 
stitution of the juries was carried out, we may mention that 
Dr. Black, an American physician, (!) was nominated as one 
of the “ musical jury.” That he did not attend in Committee 
could not be esteemed a loss ; but how he got to be appointed 
Messrs. the Commissioners alone can answer. Although this 
gentleman declared his agreement in the award of the jury to 

Messrs. Broadwood’s pianos, he had previously asserted at a 
meeting of the ‘ Groups’ that, as a proof of the superiority 
of Messrs. Erard’s pianos, the greater part of the foreign 
pianos in the building was copied after their model. This 
statement he subsequently withdrew, declaring it to be ‘‘erto- 
neous.” 

The whole facts of the case may be thus simplified:—The 
first jury, or Professionals, awarded the “Great Medal” to 
Messrs. Broadwood and Sons for “ their successful improve- 

mentsin pianoforte making.” This jury, for the greater part, 
was composed of the most competent judges in the country— 
Thalberg and Sterndale Bennett, two of the first pianists of 
the day ; Cipriani Potter, an admirable pianist and thorough 
musician ; Sir Henry Bishop and Sir George Smart, men of 
renown in their art variously; Hector Berlioz, a great musician 
and critic, and one of the first authority in musical matters in 


Europe ; the Chevalier Nenkomm, an able and popular compo-- 


ser and professor; Dr. Shafthautl, a German musician of 
fame—all of whom decided that the Messrs. Broadwood were 
entitled to thé Couttci! Medal. The second, or group jury, 
unanimously ratified their decision. The Council of Chair- 


men, Without Gauie of reaton assigned, oatulled the verdiet 
of both and refused the award. 

We catinot pretend to fathom the motives of the members 
of the Council of Chairmen in. reversing the decisions of 
both the professional jury and the group jury. We would 
not accuse them of partizanship, seeing that they are all 
honorable men, of positions and incomings ; nor of hostility 
having no clue or line to get at their reasons ; nor of being 
influenced by the hints and opinions of others, knowing that 
honorable men have wills and determinations of their own, 
We must therefore—unwillingly, we sayset down their 
fiat to sheer ignorance and presumption ; and in this we but 
plead in their behalf, since the most ingenious advoeate could 
discover no better extenuation or apology for such unaccoutit- 
able and unparalelled misapplication of the simplest rules of 
common justice, 

Judicially speaking, the Council of Chairmen were se- 
lected to act in the place of judges. They were to receive 
the verdict of the jury, and pass sentence accordingly. 
This is the first time we have heard of a judge rescinding the 
verdict of ajury. What would be said of the Lord Chief 
Baron, or Chief Justice in a court of law, if, after hearing the 
decision of twelve constituted men, he were to exelaiin, 
“Gentlemen of the Jury;—It is all very well for ‘you to 
bring me up such a sentence, I know better, I shall re- 
verse your verdict?” 
Council of Chairmen, In the law case, the jury might haply 
be entirely ignorant of the technicalities of the matter at 
issue. The Judge might, peradventure, have the best possi- 
ble reasons for believing that the conclusion to which the 
jury arrived was contrary to law and equity. In the othe; 
instance, the jury alone was master of the subjectthe 
judges were the ignoramuses. 

We may mention here as a significant fact, which we 
have received from the very best authority, that had thére 
been only one Couiicil Medal to be awarded, it would have 
been unhesitatingly given to Messrs. Broadwood and Sons 
by the first jury. 

In the case of the Messrs, Oollard, thé dedision was 
hardly less grievous and vexatious. The professional jury 
—the only competent tribunal, as every unprejudiced person 
must allow—unanimously awarded a Council Medal t6 that 
celebrated firm. The verdict was rescinded by the Seéond, 
or Group Jury. 

The Council of Chairmen have won for theiiselves a by 
no means enviable renown. They will be long remembered 
in the annals of the Great Exhibition, as among its rarest and 
most striking curiosities. The contributors to tle. Crystal 
Palace will not soon forget the fiision of the Dogberry and 
Angelo authority exemplified in some of the constituted 
officials. But 4s imbecility is not always stingless, nor 
arrogance without its acumen, it wete to be wished that the 
solemn protest of the professional jurors may have its effect 


The parallel is not favourable to the 
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Commissioners to a sense of the insults offered and the in- 
juries inflicted. The Messrs, Broadwood have nothing to 
apprehend from the obliquitous view taken by their judges. 
They stand in no need of praise or recommendation from 
juries on benches, or councillors in chairs. The fiats of 
Councils of Chairmen are to them matters of small moment. 
Their name is world-wide. They may repose on their 
laurels, wellewon and hard-won. They may look with in- 
difference on decisions and decretals propounded as they 
were at the Great Exhibition. Neither will the reversal of 
their judgment affect the honourable body of the Professional 
jurors. Their names stand too high to be influenced by 
puny and ignorant antagonism. The celebrity they have 
gained, and the honours they have won, will still flourish, 
despite jejune attempts of puerile amateurship to cast a 
shadow over their brightness. And so a first and Jast fare- 
well to the Council of Chairmen of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. 


A VILLAGE ORATORIO. 
By Grorar Hoagarrs: 


A few years ago, during the Easter holidays, I witnessed 
a scene, common in the West of Riding Yorkshire and the ad- 
joining districts of Lancashire and Derbyshire, but unknown in 
any other part of England—the performance ofa village ora- 
torio. It was delightful, not merely as gratifying the musical 
taste, but the feelings derived from tlie contemplation of in- 
nocent happiness. The performance was announced, and a pro- 
gramme published, containing a splendid selection from the 
works of Handel and Haydn, with all the pomp and cireum- 
stance” of a musical festival. A walk of a mile or two 
along a pretty road, covered with gay parties of the “ beauty 
and fashion ” of the neighbourhood, in their carriages, 
barouches, and cabriolets, and with equally gay and happy, 
but humble groups, tripping joyously along in their holiday 
attire, all animated and enlivened by the bright beams of a 
vernal sun, led me to a handsome and spacious village church, 
where, in due time, these various groups were congregated 
into a numerous audience. The organ loft presented the 
imposing spectacle of a large and well appointed orchestra 
and chorus, with the principal male and female performers, 
names not unknown to fame, that is, a fame extending some 
twenty miles round, duly ranged in front, I waited with 
some apprehension for the voice that was to burst from this 
goodly body, fearing that it might dispel the charm. But the 
first grand crash of the instruments, and the first swelling 
peal of the chorus, made me feel that I had nothing to fear. 
Asimple and majestic overture of Handel, followed by a 
chorus of the same character, disposed every body to earnest 
attention ; and a succession of the most magnificent, compli- 
eated, and arduous sacred compositions. extant, given in a 
profusion that would have surfeited the sickly stomachs of our 
metropolitan dilettanti, were listened to with a depth of silence 
which | have nevet witnessed, save in an assembly engaged 
in devotion. The performers were not unworthy of the 
audience. [ felt little surprise at the correctness of the 
choruses ; for the choristers of this district have long enjoyed 
unrivalled celebrity in that respect; but I expected to find it 
accompanied with considerable noise and coarseness. I was, 


tion might have told me that a degree of familarity with 
music of the most exalted kind, sufficient to produce ease and 
accuracy in its performance, must also refine the taste and 
raise it above vulgarity. Even in the solo singers, this, toa 
considerable extent, must happen, though, in their case, the 
standard of refinement is necessarily higher ; and, accordingly . 
their style, on the whole, possessed 4 purity far beyond what 
might have been expected from their opportunities, and far 
surpassing what is to be found among country singers of an 
other class. x 
Of these singers and players, very few are professional. 
Most of them are industrious tradespeople, cultivating music 
from love of the art, and making its practice their dearest re- 
creation, The only professional use they make of it, is their 
accepting engagements to perform at the great music meetings 
all over the kingdom, where their services are indispensable ; 
but even this they do on terms which exclude the idea of 
mercenary views,—their remuneration seldom exceeding what 
is necessary to defray their expenses. But they see some= 
thing of the world, they hear their beloved Handel in all his 
grandeur and beauty, and that is enough for them: The per¥ 
formers belong to the same class with the greatest portion of 
their audience, among whom are their families, their kindred, 
their friends and associates ; so that the spirit of music pervades 
the people of this district in a manner unknown and unfelt in 
the rest of our island. To see anything like it, we must go 
among the rustics and artisans of several parts of Germany, 
where we may still meet with those pictures of simple and 
virtuous happiness which seem to be fast disappearing from 
the earth. These humble musicians of Yorkshire have many 
a time reminded me of the pleasing domestic picture of Haydn 
family, given by one of his biographers, The father of that 
great man was a wheelwright in a sequestered Austrian vil- 
lage; and exercised, bésides, the functions of sexton and 
Organist to the village church. ‘‘ He had a fine tenor voice 
was fond of his organ, and of music in general. On one of 
those journeys which the artisans of Germany often under-" 
take, being at Frankfort-on-the-Main, he learned to play a 
little on the harp: and on holidays, after church, he used 
to take his instrument while his wife sang. The birth of 
Joseph did not alter the habits of this peaceful family. The 
little domestic concert came round every week : and the child, 
standing before his parents with two pieces of wood in his 
hands, one of which served him as a violin and the other asa 
bow, constantly accompanied his mother’s voice. Haydn, 
when loaded with years, and with glory, often recalled the 
simple airs which he had sung,—so deep and indelible an 
impression had those first melodies made on his soul.” 
It would not be difficult to find, in Yorkshire, such families 
as those of the good wheelwright, and such domestic concerts 
as those which awoke the genius of his illustrious son. Out 
of some family of this sort, too, an English Haydn might 
have sprung, were a musical education as genérally accessible 
in England as it is in Germany. 
The district which thus forms the musical focus of Eng- 
land is filled with a dense manufacturing population. Its 
inhabitants are crowded together in numberles# towns and 
villages ; its once romantie streams are made to toil in giving 
motion to machinery ; and its blue skies are lost in clouds of 
ever enduring smoke. For rusties there are artisans; for 
solitary shepherdesses, troops of factory girls. _There are 
fluctuations in employment and in wages; transitions from 
abundance which tempts to reckless and riotous ong to 


grinding penury and its equally baleful train, ere are, in 





however, agreeably disappointed ; and, indeed, a little reflec- 
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short, all those elements of misery and vice which are so fear- 
fully at work among the people of England; and yet it‘is no 
less gratifying than true, that some power counteracts their 
operations. The people, in their manners and usages, retain 
much of the simplicity of the “olden time ;" the spirit of 
the industrious independence maintains its ground among 
them in spite of the demoralizing progress of pauperism and 
poor laws ; they are religious in spite of the spread of infidel- 
ity ; and they love their families and firesides, in spite of the 
attractions of the beer-shop. All this, of course, is not uni- 
versally the case; but its general truth, to a remarkable 
extent, will be doubted by no one who has lived among and 
known the people of this neighbourhood. The power to 
which these effects are, in a very considerable degree, to be 
ascribed, we hesitate not to affirm, is Sacred Music. 

Music has been given us, by our bountiful Creator, to 
assist in smoothing the path of human life. The same Being 
who has covered the face of nature with bright and beautiful 
colors, has filled the air with sweet and expressive sounds. 
He has taught us to listen to the melody of the birds, the 
sighs of the passing breeze, and the accents of the human 
voice, with feelings akin to those with which we gaze on the 
glorious heavens, the verdure of the woods, and the meadows 
enamelled with a thousand flowers. And he has taught us 
too, to make our sense of the beauties of nature, derived from 
the eye or the ear, the foundation of two exquisite arts, by 
which not only our perceptions of these beauties are quickened 
and enhanced, but our intellectual and moral qualities are 
cailed into action. Painting and Music perform much higher 
parts than that of merely ministering to human pleasure. 
They are great moral agents ; and (according as they are used 
or abused) powerful instruments of good or ill. Painting 
has been but too successfully prostituted to purposes of 
grossness and depravity ; but a mind must be gross indeed, 
that is incapable of deriving purity and elevation from the 
divine conceptions of Raphael ; and hopelessly depraved, to 
be unable to profit by the fearful warnings of Hogarth. As 
a moral agent, however, the influence of Music is more 
powerful than that of Painting. To look at pictures a calm 
and contemplative pastime, generally resorted to at seasons 
when the mind is not predisposed to excitement. Music 
most frequently exerts its power in heightening an 
excitement that already exists. In the one case, (to draw an 
illustration from physics,) the vis inertia of the mind requires 
avery strong impulse to put it in motion; in the other, 
rapidity is given to a previous movement by an accelerating 
force. To the sensualist, the blandishments of luxurious 
indulgeuce are rendered more alluring by the addition of 
voluptuous music; while, on the other hand, courage is 
raised to heroism by the sound of the trumpet, and devotion 
kindled into rapture by the peal of the organ, and the solemn 
swell of choral voices, joining in songs of thanksgiving and 
praise. How beautifully does Milton describe the effect of 
Sacred Music in exalting religious feeling! 


“But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the cloister’s studious pale, 
And love the high embower'd roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof,. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Shedding a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthem clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 





The highest and noblest musical compositions,—even if we 
consider them merely as productions of art—are those conse- 
crated to the service of religion. They are the work of those 
who have reached the very summit of excellence—of those in 
whose bosoms the fire of genius has burned with the most 
transcendant brightnesse It is impossible to be conversant 
with such works without being in some degree imbued with 
the spirit which gave them birth. There are persons who 
affect to despise the moral and religious influence of music and 
tell us that people resort to our churches to hear Lhe Messiah 
for the same reason that they go to the theatre to see Macbeth 
or Othello,—that is, for the sake of amusement. Granted 
that they go with that view, is amusement all they obtain ? 
Even from Macbeth and Othello much moral good may be 
drawn, and much more might be drawn were it not for the 
sources of evil contained, not in those matchless pieces them- 
selves, but in the places where they are represented. Our 
very churches, even when employed in the rites of religion, 
are sometimes resorted to for unhallowed sport. But “ fools, 
that come to scoff, remain to pray ;” and something similar I 
believe to be the case with many who go to hear The Messiah 
of Handel. With whatever levity of spirit they may enter 
the church, few leave it without feeling themselves, for a time 
at least, both ‘sadder and wiser.” Look at the altered 
demeanor of the departing audience. Observe the slow step, 
the suppressed speech, the stillness of feature which indicates 
the subsidence of strong emotion; and then judge whether 
persons bearing marks of so subdued a spirit have been 
engaged in a mere amusement. 


If such is the case with those who listen only occasionally 
to the most sublime and hearty touching passages of Holy 
Writ, conveyed through the medium of the noblest and most 
pathetic strains ever imagined by human genius, how much 
deeper and more abiding must be their impression on those who 
find in them the sweetest relaxation from their daily toil, and 
the most pleasing occupation of their hours of ease and hap i- 
ness! When, therefore, the favored pastime of the artisans and 
mechanics of Yorkshire is of so sober and chastened a charac- 
ter, can we wonder that their moral and social condition 
should be such as I have already described? To encourage 
and promote among them so salutary a recreation ought to be 
the care of their employers ; and the example given by a very 
eminent member of their body well worthy of general imita~ 
tion. 

“Mr. Strutt, of Belper,” says a writer in a musical jour- 
nal, “encourages music from a much higher view than 
that of ministering to his own gratification. He is one of 
the greatest manufacturers in the kingdom, and his immense 
establishments give employment and support toa numerous 
population, to whose comfort and welfare he pays unwearied 
attention. It is in pursuit of this benevolent object that he 


promotes the cultivation of music among them. Ata great _ 


sacrifice, both of time and money, he encourages its practice 
among his male and female work-people who show a disposi- 
tion for it ; and engages a music master from Derby, twice or 
thrice a week, to give them lessons, Among these people he 
truly finds that music ‘ emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros; ’ 
and it is earnestly to be wished that such an example were 
generally followed in establishments where great numbers of 
people are employed. Wherever the working classes are 
taught to prefer the pleasures of intellect, and even of taste, 
to the gratification of sense, a great and favourable change 
takes place in their character and manners. They are no 
longer driven by mere vacuity of mind to the beer-shops ; and 
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a pastime which opens their minds to the impressions produ- 
ced by the strains of Handel and Haydn, combined with the 
inspired poetry, of the Scriptures, becomes something infinite- 
ly better than the amusement of an idle honr, Sentiments 
are awakened which make them love their families and their 
home; their wages are not squandered in intemperance and 
they become happier as well as better.” 








HENRI HERZ—REMINISCENCES OF HIS TRAVELS IN 
AMERICA. 


(Translated from “ La France Musicale,” by W. Grilliers.) 
(Continued from page 666.) 


A “Concert Monstre.” 


In New York, as in all large towns of commerce it is very dif- 
ficult for an artist (no matter how renowned he may be) to keep 
public attention awake for any length of time. The North American 
is passionately attached to business, partakes moderately of amuse- 
ments, and holds the arts but in moderate esteem ; in regard to the 
latter, one is compelled to employ the most extraordinary devices, 
to have, as it were, his attention continually on the “ qui vive; ” 
and these artful stratagems must be renewed as frequently as pos- 
sible. Knowing this, and not wishing to lose any of my popularity, I 
(at my seventeenth concert) announced by large bills and in all the 
newspapers, my “ Last Concert but Three,” then “ but Zwo,” and 
then my last one. ‘This latter was re-demanded, and then it was 
my “Farewell Concert;” the number of persons in no way 
diminished, the room was as full and as crowded as on the first 
day. I could not reasonably abandon so successful a vein, and 
determined to announce a “ Concert Monstre” for which I had 
arranged a piece for cight pianos and sixteen pianists. This pro- 
ject had hardly got whispered about (the newspapers had not even 
mentioned it) before every seat was retained. One might be 
puzzled to explain this eagerness were I not to add that, never 
before in New York a reunion of so many pianists had taken place, 
and that many imagined there would be a struggle for superiority 
onthe part of each. This announcement had the effect of putting 
all the town in commotion ; my concert was spoken of as a thing 
without a precedent ; each artist had his champion and adversary, 
which was the occasion of numerous bets, both in drawing-room 
and club, so that to some this concert bore all the importance of 
a stock jobbing investment. At last the eventful evening arrived, 
and,as soon as the doors were opened the concert-room was taken 
completely by stotm; everybody wished to be in front to be as 
close as possible to the opponents ; it appeared as if the public had 
come to witness a horse race and nota concert. I will then let it 
be imagined, how, at the onset, they were dissappointed when the 
first phrases of the introduction were played with such perfection 
of ‘“‘ ensemble ” that, had one’s eyes been closed, it could have been 
believed that there was but one player. However, their amaze- 
ment, iu a short time, gave way to unbounded enthusiasm, not a 
shade or intention escaped the wondering crowd ; it was not the 
struggle they had foreseen, but a pacific and glorious reunion of 
talent, each appearing to give way to one another—to wish to be 
forgotten individually ; it was in the end a reciprocal struggle of 
abnegation, and so great was the effect of the piece that thrice I 
had to repeat my “ Concert Monstre.” 


ARTIsTs AND AMATEURS, 

It is with the greatest satisfaction I take this opportunity of 
rendering homage to the artists who assisted me on thia occasion 
with a kindness and good will I shall long remember. Several of 
them, M. M. Schartenberg, Timm, Thiboult, and Etienne, are 
already known by reputation in Europe: there are others of the 
greatest merit amongst them, and even in Paris would occupy a 
position that might be envied by many. 

The taste for music, and the piano in particular, is so general in 
New York that an innumerable number of artists, both men and 





women, live very comfortably by the lessons they give, which, 1 
must add, are very well paid. I have known several who, ina 
remarkable short space of time, gained an independence. The first 
time I stopped in New York there was a young person whose 
parents, some years before, had quitted France and settled in. this 
capital. Mdlle. Chouquet, brought up at Havre and Paris, had 
been instructed by the best masters. On arriving at New York 
she had devoted herself to teaching the pianoforte with an ardour 
that had been crowned by complete success. Owing to her noble 
and generous efforts and admirable talent, happiness had returned 
to the bosom of her estimable family. ‘Che time she could spare 
from teaching was devoted (and most successfully) to composition. 
Her works were just beginning to be favourably received when 
cruel death put an end to her successful and enviable career. 
Malle. Chouquet was only aged 22, and I am certain that in a few 
years she would have realised a handsome fortune. 

Though commercial interest predominates in the “ Empire City,” 
music has become an indispensible part of education. Every youn 
Miss, genteely brought up, is taught the piano, and if she shoul 
only get as far as to be able to play the famous “ Yankee Doodle,” 
or “ Hail Columbia,” her parents are perfectly satisfied: their 
daughter is a musician and they demand no more. Still there is 
in New York (as in Paris) to be found lady-amateurs who sing and 
play as true artists. I remember hearing the wife of the French 
Consul, Mdlle. de Laforetét, sing some of Schubert’s melodies and 
some operatic airs with a taste and facility that many artists would 
be happy to equal: nor can I forget the astonishment and admira- 
tion I experienced through another young person, Mdlle. Thiboult, 
who unites to the three-fold talent of pianist, harpist, and singer, 
literary talent of the greatest variety and profoundness. She writes 
with rare elegance, and converses with the most wonderful vivacity, 
tempered by an adorable sweetness of disposition ; and whether she 
sings or plays the harp or piano, her superiority is betokened by 
an expression of unmistakable originality. 


Pranororte Maxers anp Music PUBLISHERS. 


It cannot but be noticed that instrumental manufacture in New 
York has not equalled the teaching of music ; very few grand pianos 
are made; the upright pianos are not liked on account of their 
contributing so little towards furnishing a drawing-room, and. the 
square pianos leave much to he desired in regard to their: mechan= 
ism. Still there are pianos to be found which might, without 
disadvantage to the quality of tone, be placed by the side of those 
of our best makers; but there are exceptions, and I have great 
pleasure in mentioning M. Stodart, Messrs. Nunn and Clarck who 
are making the greatest efforts to uphold American manufacture 
from a bad and unfortunate routine which, fortunately, is yet in its 
infancy. I shall, in the course of this narrative, find an epee 
of mentioning an excellent manufacturer of Boston, M. Chicker- 
ing, who occupies the first place in instrumental manufacture in 
the. north of America. 

There is in New York a great number of music sellers ; the most 
important, and those who correspond with those of, Europe; are 
Messrs. Firth, Pond & Co., Messrs. Kersieg and Breussing, and 
Messrs. Scharfenberg and Luis. They publish a few works by 
resident composers, but their principal commerce is in the sale of 
French and German editions and the reprinting of the works which 
have the greatest success in Europe. In New York, as in Belgium, 
reprinting has become nearly the sole staple of music publishers. 
This leper of art and intelligence is so deeply rooted that without 
some international treaty, based upon the most rigorous penalties, 
it will be found incurable. To give a sample of audacity and to 
show the extent to which this kind of business.is carried I will cite 
one circumstance—a personal one. 


SincuraR Avpacity or an American Music Pusiisuer. 


In one of my concerts, for the first time I had played a fantasia, 
of which the themes were some Negro songs, well known in New 
York, This composition, doubtless on account of its rhythm and 
the popularity of the airs, was received with great favour, and, I 
may say, attracted some notice from the musical portion of the 
community. My concert had taken place on Thursday; two days 
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after I was nota little surprised, in reading a newspaper, (wherein 
was a notice of my concert) to see my piece adyertised to be pub- 
lished on the Monday following at , in the Broadway. My 
manuscript had not left my portfolio. I was certain no one had it 
in hand; and I was still more convinced that I had not disposed of 
it to any music publisher. I imagined that this advertisement 
could only be an error committed by some journalist desirous of 
showing me his kindness, and thought nothing would be easier than 
to rectify it. The next day I called upon the publisher, who, in 
the advertisement, was announced as the possessor of my piece, 
and, without saying who I was, I asked him what sort of a piece it 
was that Henri Herz had played the Tuesday before in his concert. 
ithout answering categorically my question, Mr. began 
outrageously to praise the fantasia I thought myself better ac- 
quainted with than he could possibly be. To render, said he (with 
emphatic redicule), the edition worthy the merit of the work and 
reputation of the author, he had published it with such luxury, in 
regard to paper and engraving, that was quite unprecedented in 
New York, and at the same time he went and took a copy from 
the most conspicuous part of his shop. He presented it to me 
with a self-satisfied smile, somewhat indicating he held in his hand 
a Californian mine, Qn the outside cover the name of Herz was 
printed in large letters ; I cast my eye on the first notes, and im- 
mediately discovered it was an abominable compound of the same 
themes to be found in my fantasia. I queried of Mr. - if he 
knew me, and if it was from M. Henri Herz himself he had 
received the manuscript. ‘Certainly,” answered he, with the 
greatest coolness, ‘ ait can assure you it cost very dear.” “Are 
you certain,” I rejoined, “ that it is the same Henri Herz now, at 
the present moment, in New York, and are you quite certain of 
its being identical with the piece he played in his concert last 
Thursday ?” 

To this question, which I had asked with ill-concealed irony, my 
self-styled publisher stammered an evasive answer. I persisted 
still more, and he, seeing himself driven into a corner, said, not 
without visible embarrassment, that the piece was by M. Herz. 
Surprised at so much audacity, I could no longer contain my indig- 
nation, and cried, that as he had had poteelinl interviews with M. 
Henri Herz he must recognize him, for he was present. “ Well, yes,” 
answered he, in a most barefaced manner, “it ts a piece by M. 
Herz,” wishing to make it appear, and thinking I would believe 
there was another composer in New York bearing the same name 
as myself. Not being able to do myself justice, I addressed 
myself to the public through the press, and to a tribunal through 
my lawyer. Can you guess in what manner ended the publicity I 
gave this base cheat? The result was that, instead of my stopping the 
sale of the piece so grossly travestied, I contributed, in despite of 
myself, to augment its sale, and in a short time Mr. sold 
more than fifteen thousand copies. My edition, whose authenticity 
could not be disputed by any one, had come later and could not 
sustain the opposition this unworthy publisher had put forth; it 
had _ too much ground by the publicity I invested it with, 
and I was vanquished in this unequal struggle. 

(To be continued.) 




















Dramatic. 


Surrgy TuzatRE—On Monday, a new drama was pro- 
duced entitled Dreaming and Waking, written by Mr. Morris 
Barnett and Mr. Angus Reach, The dialogue is pointed and 
neat-the characters artistically opposed, and the construction 
clear, natural, and thoroughly effective. We have rarely seen 
a piece with less surplusage. The scene is laid in France, and 
the incident upon which the drama turns, has occurred ten 
years before the rising of the curtain, A young lieutenant, 
Edward de Sauval (Mr. T. Mead), during ‘a visit to a dis- 
turbed district, falls in love with a country gitl, Louise 
(Miss Jane Coveney). The attachment is unhappy; the 
maiden is wronged, gives birth to a son, and the betrayer 
leaves France for Africa: He there wins honours and a colo- 


lady, who soothes her sorrows and superintends her educa- 
cation. Ten years elapse, and the Colonel returns, laden 
with honours, to the village where Louise resides, and there, 
in saving her child from drowning, is himself all but lost in 
the river. Louise discovers in the saviour of her child her, 
betrayer. She has him conveyed to her house, and tends him 
till his health is reinstated. She watches by his pillow, 
ministers to his wants, and determines to regain his affections, 
awaken his principles of honour, and force him to acknow- 
ledge his error and repair the injustice. For this purpose she 
takes advantage of his recovery and arranges the apartment 
so as to restore the appearance af all around him to what it 
was at the moment he departed for Africa. She assumes the 
peasant’s dress, and by her manner and conversation leads him 
to believe that every subsequent circumstanceis the effect of a 
dream. The Colonel is mystified, and Louise is about to 
succeed, when the entire fabric is cast down by the en- 
trance of Joquinot (Mr. H. Widdicomb) the waiter of the 
neighbouring inn, who accosts him as Colonel. Louise 
is then fain to essay anew plot. She presents herself as 
a lady of fortune, a moiety of which she is anxious to be- 
stow on him. The Colonel is struck by her resemblance 
to Louise, the grace of her manner, and the refinement of 
her language, but speedily discovering the ruse, he determines 
to punish her for her want of faith in his honour, and pretends 
to be married, and a father. Louise is overwhelmed with 
despair ; but the Colonel presenting her with a portrait of the 
child, which she finds to be that of her own, the happy mother 
rushes into his arms, and he acknowledges her as his wife. 
We must mention that in the Colonel’s regiment is Jean, a 
sergeant of dragoons (Mr. Shepherd), the brother of Louise, 


who, indignant at the seduction of his sister, determines to. 


leave the service and seek satisfaction of his Colonel. The scene 
in which the interview takes place between the two is strongly 
wrought, and elicited the enthusiastic plaudits of the house, 

The action commences with the return of Jean to his vil- 
lage, his meeting with his sister, and the saving from drown- 
ing of his own child by the Colonel. The piece was played 
with great care, and perfect ensemble of effect. Miss Coveney, 
a natural and graceful actress, gave the part of Louise with 
pathos and perfect consistency of idea. We have not often 
seen a more quiet and womanly personation, Mr. Sheplterd 
rendered the blunt and honest Sergeant with truthful hearti- 
ness, and Mr. Mead’s Colonel was artistic and impressive. 
The scenes of his bewilderment and mystification were given 
with a quiet intensity worthy the Parisian stage. The two 
minor parts of Joquinot and Clarette were pleasantly filled up 
by Mr. Widdicomb and Miss H. Coveney. 

The drama was completely successful, and Mr. Mead and 
Miss Coveney were loudly summoned before the curtain. 

—_— 
Original Correspondence. 
Burney’s History OF Music. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Srr,—Your correspondent “H. J. T.,” asks a question rather 
difficult to answer, for Burney’s History has become very scarce. 
It is, however, sometimes to be met with at the music and book 
sales of Messrs Puttick and Simpson of Piccadilly. ‘With regard 
to “ H. J. T.’s" second question ; Mr. Bohn, two, three, four, or. 
more years since, announced that he thought of publishing a new 
edition, in, I believe, his Standard Library, contmued up to the 
present time. He seems to have thought better of it, much tothe 
regret of a great many like “H. J. T.,” unable to get the old 
edition. Qy: Is it not rather remarkable that none of our 
great music houses have re-print® | Your obedient Servant, 





neley. The forsaken girl, however, excites the sympathy of a 


20th Oct. 1851. G. R. CERVELLO. 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 


- $m,—Having of late been in quest of a copy of Burney’s 
History of Music,” I am enabled to answer your correspon- 
dent's query. ‘The only copy, I believe, now in the market, is 
one in the possession of Mr. Bohn, the publisher, which he will 
not part with under a very considerable price. 

That gentleman had some intention of republishing the work, 
in one of his Libraries, and sincerely is it to be wished that this 
project may still be carried out. I could only suggest as an 
Improvement on s0 excellent a plan, that it should be made to 
assume a larger form, more adapted to a book of reference; 
and I cannot help remarking that were your correspondent’s 
suggestion adopted, and the book republished, (in a handsome 
quarto edition,) there would be no Tack of persons ready and 
willing to subscribe to the undertaking. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours Obediently, 


Brighton, Oct., 1851. BELFAST. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES aT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear S1r,—Can you give me any explanation on some points 
relating to the distribution of Prizes by the authorities of the 
Great Exhibition, which, I confess, have fairly puzzled me ? 

In the list of those wha obtained Prize Medals, published in 
your last week’s number, I find the names of Messrs Broadwood, 
and of Messrs Collard; but by whom was this distinction awarded 
to them ? not, it would seem, by the Juries—the protest of six 
Jurors, and another document, previously published by Messrs 
Collard, sufficiently prove this. Yet it follows from Lord 
Canning’s account of the constitution of the Juries, that they 
alone possessed the requisite authority, and that the functions of 
the Council of Chairmen were limited, they being authorized to 
frame rules for the guidance of the Jury: under certain circum- 
stances, to place a veto on its decisions: but in no case to sub- 
stitute, or originate, an award of their own. 

Now, the Council Medal, proposed by the Jury for both 
Messrs Collard and Messrs Broadwood, constitutes an award, 
different both in degree and in kind from the Prize Medal which 
or receive ! 

ith regard to the Council Medal, the practice of the Com- 
missioners is equally at variance with their professions. They 
declare novelty of construction, to be a main and essential quali- 
fication; and yet award to M. Erard a Council Medal, for an 
petty patented (by his own account) twenty-seven years 

o 


It must not be inferred from the foregoing remarks, that I 
wish to decry either Messrs Broadwood, Erard, or Collard, as 
manufacturers. All, and each, have their several and particular 
merits, which are too well known to be affected by the awards to 
which I have adverted: but it is very important that the public 
should understand clearly on what grounds the decisions are 
founded ; otherwise all distinctions conferred on Exhibitors, be 
ha Council Medals, or Prize Medals, will alike lose their 
va 


T am, Dear Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
A ConsTAN? READER. 





No. Douprs asour CHERUBINL 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sim,—I have been greatly astonishe1 at the doubts expressed 
by: your correspondent Pyrrhus, as to. the genius and merit of 
the compositions of Cherubini. Itis a pity he did not at 
more of his works before giving his doubts to the pun for I 
think any pexson having a moderate musical knowledge, would, 
after hearing Cherubini’s magnificent masses and overtures, 
agree in placing him amongst the greatest composers that have 
ever existed, 

If Pyrrhus continues sceptical. I beg to.refer him to the Grand 


| 








Mass in F, particularly to the ‘ Gloria,” the “Credo,” and the 
“ Benedictus,” which, for united grandeur, learning, expression, 
and melody, I consider unrivalled; the second Mass, in D minor, 
the third, in A, the fourth in C, and the Requiems in C minor, 
and F, may also be consulted with great advantage. 

Let us hope that some of these days the Sacred Harmonic 
Society may poaiore these Masses, and give the public ap 
opportunity of hearing these superb compositions, which have 
too long been kept in the background. 

I enclose my card, and am, 

Sir, Your Obedient Servant, 
AN OccAsSIONAL READER. 

London, 22nd Oct.,1851 


Rebielws of Music. 


“ Dimecror1um Cuorr Anauicanum”—The Choral Service of 
the United Kingdom of England and Ireland, compiled from 
authentic sources by Benzamin §, Joun Baptist Jouxg. 
London; J. A. Novello, 1849. 


Dirro prrro, Second Edition, 1850. 


The purport of this publication is to enforee the performance 
of the Grameen Chant or plain song in the divine service of 
the church of England, ang this enforcement is made upon the 
authority, most particularly, of Archbishop Cranmer, who first 
adapted the canto fermo to the translation of the Litany, and 
who, the editor assumes, probably directed John Merbecke to set 
the rest of the prayer-book in strict accordance with the: rules 
which regulated the composition uf the Gregorian melody ; all 
this being in opposition to the practice of Martin Bucer, or more 
properly Kuhhorn, the Dominican of Alsace, who, when Charles 
the Fifth compelled the temporary adoption of that equivocal 
form of worship called the Interim, accepted the English prelate’s 
invitation to fix his residence in this country. ‘This man, our 
editor tells us, was urged on by Calvin to promulgate that ultra- 
reform, the object of which was not to correct the abuses of the 
Roman church, but to set aside all the rites and forms of that 
venerable establishment, and, Mr. Joule gives us to understand, 
the Gregorian Chant amongst the number. 

The editor’s preface is enriched by a most simple and eloquent 
quotation from the “elaborate and seasonable works of the fa- 
mous and prudent Mr. Richard Hooker,” to the effect that music 
elevates and purifies the human mind, and is therefore an appro- 
priate and desirable medium for addressing the Deity, and this 
now universally accepted principle which was inculeated by 
David, adopted by the fathers of the Christian church, and pre- 
served with the most zealous care by Luther, is further supported 
in the present work by copious extracts from other writers. 

We have then the Litany, set to the plain chant of Pope Gre- 
gory, which our editor professes to have purified upon the best 
authorities from many corruptions which have crept into it in the 
different uses of various cathedrals, and accompanied with har- 
mony which he ascribes to Tallis, or at least declares that he has 
derived from ancient sources, “ from versions which are attributed 
to Tallis, with how much correctness he does not pretend to 

” 

We have first to speak of the propriety of Mr. Joule’s enforce- 
ment of the employment of St. Gregory’s chant, and next of the 
manner in which he brings the same before the world for general 
acceptance. We are upon principle entirely ponosed to. the 
restoration of the Gregorian mode, since we find this to be 
without beauty, and therefore not desirable for the sake of its 
effect upon the hearers, who with modern education and conse- 
quently with modern taste in music, must receive entirely different 
impressions from the performance of the Gregorian chant, from 
those which it made upon the minds of men when it was first 
composed, or even when it was adopted in the reformed church, 
at which time the art was stillin a very primitive condition. We 
are far from advocating the application*df light or even florid 
music to the service of the church, but we protest that now, when 
the world is familiar with the sublimity of Handel’s sacred music, 
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not to speak ‘of the beautiful compositions of Gibbons, Purcell, 
and the many Other musicians who have devoted their genius to 
writing for ‘the English church, the Gregorian plain chant, so far 
from elevating and purifying the mind, so far from inspiring it 
with feelings of devotion, can only produce upon it the effect of 
dull and dreary monotony. ‘ . 

The propriety of its preservation upon the ground of its anti- 
quity we utterly deny, since the Grégorian chant itself was an 
innovation upon the still more simple chant of St. Ambrose, in 
which the four authentic modes only were employed to the rejec- 
tion of the plagal, and which prevailed fer some two hundred 
years until Pope Gregory found it necessary to modify the music 
of the church to the then prevailing taste of the age. 

Why therefore the congregations of the present day should be 
denied the adyantage which the author of the Cantus Gregorianus 
found it necessary to give to his flock, namely, of having church 
music congenial to their musical taste and education, there is 
no principle in precedent to justify, and we therefore advance 
these objections in the confidence that the purposes of church 
music are greatly obstructed, if not entirely frustrated, by the 
obstinate adherence to an obsolete style of, composition. 

We will take it, for granted however, that it is necessary to 
preserve the Gregorian chant in the church of England. In this 
case it is surely no less necessary that the parts for the alto tenor 
and bass should be written in the Gregorian modes than that 
the cantus or plain song should be; and we look upon it as 
imperative that the cantus itself should be written in some 
one or other of the Gregorian modes, and not transposed into 
a convenient key, with the modern innovation of flats and 
sharps, which entirely violates the principle of the old eccle- 
siastical. modes, and, gives to this very Gregorian music an 
effect which, at the time it was composed, could never have 
been conceived. The harmony of the present edition however, 
whether it be of Tallis or of whom else we care not, is so far 
as the simplicity of the plain song will admit, completely mo- 
dern in character, abounding in unprepared dominant sevenths 
and other licences of the free style, which are not only incom- 
patible with the ecclesiastical modes, but as here applied deci- 
dedly trivial in effect. 

We haye also to object to an important alteration of the 
practice of the early reformed church, which our editor has made 
in his arrangements, and this is the transplanting the plain song 
from the tenor part, in which it was the custom, in early times, 
to write it, into the treble; Mr. Joule’s arguments in defence of 
this are, it is true, not without reason, but it is manifestly absurd 
to make a profession of retaining the harmony of Tallis, and at 
the same time to pervert it completely by the inversion of the 
parts. At any rate, if we are to have this ancient style of music 
forced upon us, let us have it with all its characteristic peculia- 
rities, and not with such a miscellaneous and unmusicianly modi- 
fication as is here presented. Besides the monotony of the plain 
song, besides the modern style of the harmony, besides the entire 
want of interest in the general effect, we have to complain of the 
continual alternation of the keys of C major and D major, a course 
of modulation so irrelative as to be at all times unsatisfactory, 
and from its very frequent repetition becomes absolutely offensive. 

It is the great error of a certain church party in the present 
day to spend an immense deal of argument and still more paper 
and printing in endeavouring to restore the utmost possible bar- 
barism in ecclesiastical music. Whatever may be the motives or 
the policy of the heads of this party for such an endeavour, it is 
not here to discuss; but when we see a purpose which we so 
much deprecate enforced with great pretensions, propped upon 
numerous authorities, and supported by a merely superficial mu- 
sical knowledge, we feel it to be within our province to urge our 
strongest objections to what we consider the technical impro- 
prieties that show not only the inadequacy of the editor to treat 
the subject, but the very questionable fitness of the subject itself 
for treatment in these days when no intelligent person can remain 
unembued with the colour that music has received from the works 
of the great masters... 





ALBuM LyrIQue; Quatre Mélodiés Italiennes avec Accom- 
pagnement de Piano; Composées par Alfr. Piatti— Londres : 
Chez Schott et Cie. 

These songs, which, besides being printed in London, have the 
advantage of being. also published, according to the title-page, 
in Mayence, in Brussels, in Leipzic, in Vienna, and in Rotter- 
dam, have, from this unusually extensive distribution, ‘an equally 
unusual chance of becoming generally, known, . And we congra- 
tulate Signor Piatti, with whose. talents, as a,composer we now 
for the first time become acquainted, not,only upon his haying 
obtained so wide a circulation for his productions, but also, upon 
his having produced a series of songs that wowd be likely to 
find their way iato considerable popularity, had they. not, the 
agency of this almost universal copyright,to diffuse them over 
the world. Our pre-eminent yvioloncellist shews himself in these 
compositions a decided disciple of the Italian school, and the 
songs are favourable specimens of the style to which they be- 
long, 

“Di me Sovvengati” is our favourite of the set. It possesses 
much originality, and is, we think, very effective. 

“La Fidanzata” is a graceful Tyrolienne, abounding in 
brilliant, and at the same time perfectly vocal passages. 

Next in order we must rank “Il Mendico,” which is more 
ambitious than its sisterhood, and which we should like without 
qualifigation, if it were not for a passage of modulation towards 
the end, which is not very satisfactory in itself, and not quite 
in keeping with the rest of the song. 

“Un Addio” is not very attractive, but still forms an agree- 
able vocal exercise. 

Beside the original Italian texts, Signor Piatti’s “ Mélodies,” 
are accompanied by a German translation, which is fluently 
written, and well adapted to the music, by Mr. Carl Gollmick. 





“RENDS MOI TON Ce@uR.”—Musique de ALFRED. PiATTI.— 
Schott et Cie. 

This single song, for a tenor voice, which has the same exten- 
sive list of publishers as the preceding work, is really a .very 
charming piece of vocal writing. We prefer it to any of the 
pieces in the above series, and. we, have professed to like them 
considerably. It is admirably calculated for effect, and cannot 
fail to please whenever it is adequately rendered. 





“THE PIANOFORTE PLAYER;” Third Series. A collection of 
plossing and Instructive Pieces for the Pidnoforte Solo,—Ewer 
and Co. . 

“ Gazelle,” impromptu for the piano, by W. Kruger, is the 
title of the present number. As for its being “ pleasing,” the 
publishers evidently think it so, for we cannot suppose them so 
Jesuitic as 10 attempt to persuade their purchasers to a way of 
thinking on the subject which themselves entertain not, and the 
publishers must be good judges in the matter.’ As for its being 
“instructive,” why it is in the key of G flat, a cireumstance 
which alone is highly instructive; and it abounds in passages 
that are to be accomplished at first glance by but very few 
players ; and this necessitates considerable practice for the at- 
tainment of a perfect performance, and this naturally carries in- 
struction along with it. As for ourselves, however, we find it 
one of the least interesting productions that Messrs. Ewer and 
Co. have laid before the public; and we turn from it with plea- 
sure to the examination of the very much more important matter 
that these enterprising publishers have also sent us for review. 





“ ZuULEIKA”—ROoMANCE FOR THE PsaNnororTE—By ARABELLA 
Gopparp. Cramer, Beale and Co. 


A most'acceptable present from the youthful and charming 
pianist. The characteristics of the “Romance,” are neatness, 
elegance, and a sweet flow of tune. Miss Arabella Goddard has 
not taken a flight beyond her powers. “ Zuleika” exhibits no 
attempt at fine writing, but what is aimed at is skilfully and satis- 
factorily attained. Nevertheless, musical ‘feeling and musical 
acquirement are predominant, and we have seldom indeed seen a 
piece of the kind, of such slight and airy structure, written by one 
of Miss Arabella Goddard's years, in which the hand of inexperi- 
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ence is more artfully kept out of view, anda higher promise of 
better things held out. Mr. Macfarren’s teaching has certainly 
not been thrown away, and we congratulate him on having obtained 
so talented and hopeful a pupil as Miss Arabella Goddard. 





“Farry Visions.”—Batitap—Sune sy Miss Reseca Isaacs— 
Comrosep sy W. Love. Puituies. Leoni Lee and Coxhead. 


A very pleasing ballad in B flat, 3-8 time Mr. Lovell Phillips’s 
vocal compositions have always the merit of being tuneful and 
singable. ‘The present song constitutes no exception. ‘The ac- 
companiments are smooth and satisfactory, and withal exceed- 
ingly simple. We can recommend “ Fairy Visions,” without 
hesitation as an agreeable and characteristic ballad. The verses 
are not despicable, but they are sadly wanting in euphony. We 
have rarely found a harsher line intended tor music than 


“ Thoughts breath’d by angels to mortals on earth.” 


The poet must be informed that there is melody in words as well 
as in notes. 


“ FanTasia on Airs or ALL Nations ”—For tae Pranororre. 
—We uineton Guernsey. ‘I’. Boosey & Co. 


In a Fantasia of All Nations we cannot perceive why Mr. Wel- 
lington Guernsey should have omitted Ireland—one of the most 
musical of countries— from his introduced airs. We have “ Rule 
Britannia” for England ; “‘ L’Estrella” for Spain ; “ Cracovienne” 
for Poland; “The Bonnie House o’ Airlie” for Scotland; the 
“ Rhine Song” for Germany; an air from Lucrezia Borgia for 
Ttaly ; and the “ National Hymn” for kussia. ‘The introduction 
is well written, ‘and the different airs are skifully worked in. 
Although the themes chosen might have been better, the fantasia 
has decided merit, and will make a good practice piece. 





“Tue Criprer ; on Recatta Potxa.’—J. G. Cauucorr. Cramer, 
Beale & Co. 


A capital polka—an exciting polka—a characteristic polka— 
a well-written polka, The name is a good one, too; and although 
the tune does not smack of the sea, nor of Yankeeland, or Yankee- 
water, nor, of a verity, of regattas in general, yet the dance has 
such a czpital go-a-head melody, and is so brisk, lively, rattling, 
and bold, that it may be decidedly styled “a clipper.” Altogether 
the “ Clipper” is ene of the very best and most osiginal polkas 
which has come to our knowledge for some time, and we hang out 
in its behalf a very large flag of recommendation. 





Tatx or Him Tuat’s Far Awa.—Sona—Worps sy Rospert 
Burns—Mousic sy Tuomas Cuantrey. Addison and Hollier. 


Burns’ exquisite lyric has found a by no means uncongenial 
musical illustrator in Mr. Thomas Chantrey. The melody has 
nothing of the national character, but the feeling of the words are 
well considered ; and the song altogether is tuneful and vocal. We 
do not particularly admire the persistence of the notes B—E— 
—B—E—B—E— on the words “ Yielding late to Nature’s 
Law.” It has too much of the “see-saw” in it, and is more 
original than satisfactory. The ballad, however, has sufficient merit 
to entitle it to our recommendation. 








Foreign. 


Paris.—(From our own Correspondent)—The Theatre 
Italien opened on Tuesday week with Lucrezia Borgia, Ma- 
dame Barbieri Nini making her dbut as the heroine. A 
new tenor, Graziani, and a new basso, Fortini, also ap- 


interest seemed concentred in the Barbieri Nini, of whom so 
much had been talked about lately, and various were the an-. 
ticipations concerning her success. I need not tell you how 
cautious the Parisians are of trusting to the fiat of a London 
public, or to the opinions of the London press. The success 
of a prima donna in England goes fer nothing with the au- 
diences in the French Capital. You may remember with 
what distrust Alboni was received here, after. her enormous 
success at Covent Garden. Alboni came to Paris with only 
a London reputation. On the other hand, Mdme. Barbieri 
Nini came with a great Italian reputation, consequently she 
was received with more favourand warmth. There was, how- 
ever, no enthusiasm. The first air was applauded partially, 
and the curtain fell on the first act without any evident demon 
stration. The second act was received coldly throughout. 
There was a want of power and largeness in this act which the 
habitués remembered in Grisi, and the new prima donna fell 
back in the impression she made. In the third act, Madame 
Barbieri Nini recovered all her laurels. The largo, “‘ M’odi, 
m’odi,” was magnificently sung, displaying voice, style, and 
the most pathetic expression. The whole house was suddenly 
raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and Madame Bar- 
bieri Nini was recalled amid a state of excitement I have 
rarely witnessed at the Bouffes. Still I must pause before 1 
call hers a great success. She did not, for instance, produce 
one half the legitimate sensation Sophie Cruvelli did last 

ear. This is the general feeling. Madame Barbieri Nini, 
bipived, has many strenuous supporters, and among them 
some of the best judges. Graziani is a nice singer and has an 
agreeable voice. Nothing more can be predicated of him yet. 
Fortini had a severe cold, so of him I can say nothing. 
As far as I was enabled to judge, the band went admirably 
under the new direction of M. Ferdinand Hiller, whose place 
in the Orchestra is hailed as a decided acquisition to the 
theatre by all the musical dilettanti of Paris. Mr. Lumley 
has put his shoulder to the wheel inearnest. The company 
is powerful and the prospectus interesting. Among the 
novelties to be brought out are Paesiello’s Barbiere—which 
has already excited great curiosity among the lovers of 
Rossini—a new posthumous opera by Donizetti, and one or 
two of Verdi's latest operas for the new tenor Guasco, from 
whom very great things are expected. I trust he will not 
belie Rumor. Mr. Lumley is sadly in want of a first rate 
tenor to complete his corps. Mdlle. Wertheimber, the dis- 
tinguished pupil of the Conservatoire, is engaged as prima 
donna at the Opera Comique. This young lady has already 
made a great stir in the musical salons of Paris. After a 
course of two years study under Bordogni, Mdlle. Werthein- 
ber carried off the first prizes at the Academy. A new 
opera, I am told, is being written expressly for her by Messrs. 
Grisar and De Saint Georges. 


New York, (Oct. 4).—The Third Grand Concert of 
Catherine Hayes took place at Tripler Hall last Saturday. 
There was a brilliant and crowded audience, numbering over 
4000 people. The programme was the same as the first 
concert, and as the result was the same, we shall not go into 
details of Concert No. 3, merely stating that the enthusiasm 
was fully equal to the first demonstration. 

The Fourth Concert contained several new features ; the 
programme was as follows :— 


Overture—ZampaA........esesereesereceeseeesereenenses sceutals Herold 
Duet—“ Un tenero core” (Roberto Devereux)....... Donizetti 





peared. The house was most brilliantly attended. All 





Signor Lorini and Miss Virginia Whiting. 
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Cantata— Adelaida” ........ .sssccssscsseceseceeeensenes Beethoven 
Mr. A. Braham. 
Grand Scena and Aria “ Before mine eyes beheld Weber 
him"? (Der Freyschutz).......scsssscecsecesceneeceeees : 
Miss Catherine Hayes. 
Rogers Die Fahnenwacht” (The meer” ts Lindpaintner 
BREED): csoeaesses tapampiaacedonischiters aratnats 


Herr Mengis. 
WAG Robin Gay ™..5.nsctesteasssueeser oesanee A Scotch Ballad 
Miss Catherine Hayes. 
PART It. 

Overture—Anne of Gierstein ........c01isseessrseeeeeesrenes Lavenu 
Scena and Aria— Casta Diva” (Norma).........0. s+ Bellini 
Miss Catherine Hayes. 

Duet— Quanto Amore ” (L’Elisir d’Amore)......... Donizetti 
Herr Mengis and,Miss V. Whiting. 

Golo on the. Violin :.<crscresegnse canoer on cvccerceoeeooae Herr Griebel 
Ballad—“ My Dreams are now no more of Thee)........ Lavenu 
Mr. Braham. 

Scotch Ballad—“ Dinna think, bonnie Lassie ”....,....-.. Dunn 


Miss Catherine Hayes. 
Song—“ Yes, let me like a soldier fall” (Maritana)... Wallace 
Mr. A. Braham (by particular request). 


“ The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls ”....... Irish Ballad 
Miss Catherine Hayes. 
Grand March—“ Prophete ”..........:++:seesssseeeees Meyerbeer 


Tt will be perceived at a glance that this programme pos- 
sessed attractive elements, and that it attracted an over- 
flowing house cannot be a matter of surprise. The audience 
was, in fact, nearly as numerous as on the first night, and as 
Tapturous and earnest in their applause as ever. 

The first piece that Catherine Hayes sang, was the Grand 
Scena from Der Freyshutz. This is an aria to test the very 
highest capacities of any artist. It is descriptive from the 
beginning to the end, and is, in truth, strictly an acting song. 
Catherine Hayes conceived the aria in the true dramatic 
style ; the strong gradations of feeling and passion, from the 
profoundest sadness to the most ecstatic joy, which the aria 
so vividly describes, were painted by her with wonderful 
fidelity. The sweet and flowing andante displayed her 
power of pathos in a high degree, and the joyous and rap- 
turous allegro fairly burst from her as by some strong 
impulse, This was singing of the highest order ; it was 
thoughtful, intellectual—perfection of execution with 
grandeur of conception. We heard Sontag, years and years 
ago, sing this grand scena, also Malibran and Mrs. Wood, 
but its rendering by Miss Catherine Hayes loses nothing of 
its excellence when tested by the memory of these great 
artists, 

The old Scotch ballad so familiar to every one who speaks 
the English language, was Miss Hayes’s second song ; but 
although it was sung with all that purity of pathos for which 
her style is so remarkable, it pleased us less than any ballad 
that we have heard her sing. It is difficult to point out in 
what it was deficient, but we felt that there was a want of the 
strong character, and a departure from the “ traditional 
style,” which seemed to argue that the artiste had not entered 
thoroughly into its meaning, But the public thought not 
with us. 

Great _as was the triumph of Catherine Hayes in the 
* Casta Diva ” last week, it was, if possible, exceeded on 
this occasion. She was evidently more at home than on the 
first occasion, and flung her dazzling and beautiful ornaments 
around with the lavish hard of one who knows that the 
resource is inexhaustible. The slow movement was more 
grave and emphatic, and the last movement incalculably more 


brilliant and effective. Rarely has an artiste been greeted 
by such a torrent of applause as followed this splendid vocal} 
effort, it was literally overwhelming. The charming ballads 
which followed were deliciously sung, and elicited the most 
enthusiastic encores, 

Catherine Hayes seems to gain in the esteem and admi- 
ration of the audience -every time she appears; she is, in 
point of fact, the most popular singer, personally as well as 
artistically, that ever came amongst us; and there is so much 
natural goodness and kindness in her character, and her 
genius is so high and undoubted, that we can see no chance 
of a falling off in her popularity, but rather a continual 
increase. i 

Miss V. Whiting and Signor Lorini were added to the 
programme and were well received. They sang well, and 
made a pleasing variety to the concert. Mr. Braham’s 
“ Adelaida ” was not a great effort ; but in his ballad, “ My 
dreams are now no more of thee,” he was very successful, 
singing it chamingly, and gaining an unanimous encore. Herr 
Mengis, too, sang the “ Standard Bearer” andthe duo from 
Elisir d’ Amore with Miss Whiting, very well. 

The band began to work together much better; but why 
waste their excellence in the last piece at the backs of the 
audience? It would be infinitely better to end the concert 
with the peerless Catherine ; for when she has finished, the 
attraction ceases, and all that follows is mere “ leather and 
prunella.” 

The Messiah was given at the fifth concert. The announce= 
ment of the performance of this great oratorio of Handel, and 
the fact that, Catherine Hayes was to sing the principal part, 
drew together a most brilliant audience, which crowded the 
Hall in every part. The orchestra was quite a sight to 
behold; there must have been nearly three hundred vocal 
and instrumental performers present, and the sight was quite 
imposing. There was a feeling to repress applause at this 
sacred concert, so that when the principal artistes appeared 
and took their seats upon the stage, the burst of applause 
was hushed down, When the overture commenced, unfor- 
tunately the horns made a mistake, which was not rectified 
for some dogen bars, thereby making most hideous discord. 

Mr. Braham sang ‘Comfort ye my people” exceedingly 
well: he sang it in the good old oratorio school, plain, sim- 
ple, and straightforward. We have not heard it sung as well 
for many years. There was a difference in regard to the 
tempo of the commencement of the aria between the conductor, 
Mr. Lavenu, and the orchestra, but they came to an under- 
standing very soon. The chorus, “ And the glory of God,” 
was taken too slow, and was sung without spirit; the points 
were all taken up, but listlessly. 

Miss Maria Leach would have sung the recitative and aria, 
“OQ, thou that tellest,” very excellently, could she have con- 
trolled her nerves, but she was unfortunately so timid that 
her voice was unsteady, and the many good points of her 
singing almost obscured. The chorus which follows. was 
well sung. 

Herr Mengis sang the great recitative and aria, “ For 
behold darkness shall cover the earth,” in excellent style. 


We were pleased at his good pronunciation ; it betrayed 


scarcely any foreign accent, and every word could be under- 
stood in the Hall. The glorious aria, ‘‘ The people that 
walked in darkness,” was so hurried by the conductor that 
its effect was entirely spoiled, and Herr Mengis’ singing 
robbed of half its effect. The accompaniment alone, inde- 





pendent of the meaning of the words, should have suggested 
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a slower tempo. Herr Mengis was warmly applauded at the 
close of the aria. 

The chorus, ‘‘ For, unto us a childis born,” was well sung, 
although there was not that proper understanding between 
the conductor and the performers that there should have 
been, The chorus was encored. 

The attention of all was attracted by the coming solo by 
Catherine Hayes. The famous recitative, ‘‘ There were 
Shepherds,” was sung with that clearness of enunciation and 
that purity of emphasis so necessary to true vocal elocution. 
Every word was uttered with distinctness, and the musical 
reading was admirable. The bravura-song, “ Rejoice greatly,” 
was’ ‘brilliantly and beautifully executed ; in fact, as far as 
related to execution, not a fault could be found, although a 
little more of the spirit of triumph and rejoicing infused into 
it would, to our mind, be the more appropriate and the 
better reading. 

She sang the air, “Come unto Him,” most exquisitely ; 
it was perfect in every respect, so that any improvement 
seemed to be unimaginable. The same eulogistic remarks 
would apply to all the rest of Catherine Hayes’s performance. 
The lovely airs, “ But thou didst not leave,” ‘‘ How beau- 
tiful are the feet,” and ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
were rendered in a manner of unapproachable excellence. We 
make no reservation in favour of any living singer when we 
assert that Catherine Hayes’s singing in the Messiah is 
unapproachable. The Oratorio is a musical domain in which 
she walks alone, nor fears to meet a rival. She embodies the 
music with unmistakeable fidelity—the spirit of 4 holy inspi- 
ration, and a pure and beautiful human sentiment breathe 
forth in every song, and oppress the heart with the depth of 
its pathos. The propriety of the audience was insufficient to 
restrain their enthusiasm, which ran so high that had 
Catherine Hayes complied with its demands she would have 
had to repeat every thing she sang. 

We look uppn her success in sacred music as fully tri- 
umphant.as.in music of a secular character. Although of a 
higher class and appealing less to the uncultivated ear than 
secular music, Catherine Hayes makes sacred music under- 
stood and appreciated by the heart and the ear also. Itis a 

wer only given to the highest genius, and ofily then in 

re instances. Catherine Hayes has this glorious gift, and 
long may she live to use it for the improvement and delight 
of the public. 

Miss Maria Leach gained confidence as the oratorio pro- 
gressed, and did herself great credit in ‘‘ He was despised.” 
Messrs. Braham and Mengis exerted themselves successfully 
throughout, and although we cannot say that their perform- 
ance Was all that could be wished, we are bound in justice 


to say that that their music in the Messiah has not been as | 


well performed in New York for several years. Herr Mengis | 
permission to travel to St. Petersburg, but was refused. 


learned all his music in three days, he having never heard or 
seen’ the oratorio before this week. He merits high praise 
under the circumstances, and will doubtless give a better 
account of hinself on a repetition of the performance. 

The choruses of the second and third acts were in every way 
superior to those of the first act. These were conducted by 
Mr. Loder, who having rehearsed, with the singers, had their 
whole confidence. There was no more hesitancy or holding 
back after he took the baton, and we believe that New York 
never heard such chorus singing as was evidenced in ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” “He trusteth in God,” “ Lift up your 
heads,” the “ Hallelujah,” and ‘Worthy is the Lamb.” 
These were all splendidly sung, and reflected the highest 








credit upon the members of the Harmonic Society and upon 
the conductor. 

The trumpet obligato to the great bass song, ‘‘ The trumpet 
shall sound,” was admirably played by Mr. Haas. The 
instrumental accompaniment to “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth” was the most chaste, subdued, and ‘beautiful accom- 
paniment we have heard from a New York orchestra. With 
such care always exercised, to what a state of peregion 
our orchestra could be brought! There are materials to form 
one of the best orchestras in the world, but it does not now 
present even half the perfection that it might attain by a 
judicious subordination and care. 

Miss Hayes will be unable to remain in New York after 
next week, but with her troupe, and Mr. J. H, Wardwell, 
will be in Boston about the 13th inst. The First Concert 
in Boston will be, in all probability, about the 14th of the 
present month. 

Mapame ANNA THILL0N.—We have just returned from 
one of her charming performances, and have been so delighted 
that we feel like congratulating every body—those who have 
heard her, for the pleasure they have had——those who have 
not, for the pleasure that is in store for them. She came 
very quietly, with only here and there an announcement, yet, 
despite the overshadowing greatness of Catherine Hayes, 
she finds most hearty appreciation, and shines, a fixed star of 
the first magnitude, amid the cluster gathered at Niblo’s. 
Beautiful exceedingly, with rare dramatic talent, a voice with 
no touch of reediness, and no weak point, but brilliant and 
ringing as the laugh of a child, we do not wonder that she és 
popular, but that she is not more so. 

Mapame Anna Bisnorp and her musical director, Mr. 
Bochsa, arrived in town last week, and were serenaded by the 
members of their orchestra, The tour just conckuded has 


| been so brilliant and profitable, that Madame Anna Bishop 
| proposes to start again as soon as the necessary preparations 


can be made. Mr. Bochsa is but just recovering from long 
and severe indisposition, but he cannot rest, he ‘‘must be 
working,” and our country friends may expect to hear from 
him soon. The proposed volume “ Incident of a Tour in 
Mexico,” announced some time ago as in process of prepara~ 
tion for publication, has been delayed by the press of other 
business, and Mr. Bochsa’s indisposition, but will now be 
resumed, and completed as soon as possible. It is said that 
Madame Bishop is to leave the United States in the Spring 
to fill an engagement at Paris. 

Marini, the basso of the Italian Opera, was married last 
Saturday week to Miss Rose Maretzek, sister of the manager. 
Mdlle. Borghese, the beautiful French vocalist, was also 
recently married to Mr. Hardtmuth, a New York merchant. 


CassEL.—Dr. Louis Spohr applied to his government for 


Nevertheless, the great composer has left for the East. 
(Note.—The latter statement is incorrect, inasmuch as Spohr 
was still at Cassel on the 5th instant.) 

Hanover.—About 400 members of the North German 


Liedertafel, assembled here from Brewen, Bielefeld, Celle, 


Minden, Hildesheim, &c., and performed a variety of pieces 
under direction of Chapelmaster Marschner. 

Passav.—At the great Musical Liedertafel Festival on 
the 6th July last, about 1500 singers assembled from Linz, 
Munich, Ratisbon, Vienna, &c. The Viennese carried off 
the palm. In the evening all met at dinner, on which occa- 


sion the toasts were drank from a goblet holding three quarts 
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of nectar. The goblet is the same size as the litile finger of 
the ‘‘ Munich Bavaria.” 

Dr. Liszt has returned to Weimer from Eilsen (Bucke- 
burg). In the latter place a niece of Louis Spohr gave a 
concert, in which she proved herself a harpist of the first 
order. She delighted the audience with some very brilliant 
composition by Charles Oberthur and Parish Alvars. 

Hacue.—Martin Lazare has gained a prize medal, in value 
2000 francs, for the composition of the comic opera “‘ Le 
Roi de Boheme.” The opera has been performed here with 
great success. 

It was proposed by the Director Magedle, to give the 
“ Freyschutz ” in the arena with living wolves and all sorts 
of diablerie. 

Sr. Pererspurc.—The Hanoverian flautist, Heinemeager, 
lately gave a concert at St. Petersburg, and executed a con- 
certino by Furstenau and two of his own compositions. His 
sweet tone, purity of intonation, and brilliant delivery, were 
generally admired and appreciated. 

Errurt—( From a Correspondent )—Miss Sophia and Miss 
Isabella Dulcken gave two concerts here with very good 
success. At one of them (October 3) we were present, and 
were highly pleased with the performances of these young 
ladies. ‘The younger lady displayed considerable talent on 
the concertina, an instrument never before heard in these 
parts. The composition, by Regondi, was entitled ‘“ Les 
Oiseaux.” It was very effective and brilliant; as was also 
another by Blagrove, on airs from an opera of Donizetti’s. 
Miss Sophie Dulcken gave equal pleasure by her excellent 
and tasteful execution of several well known pianoforte 
pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Leopold de Meyer, and 
Gottschalk. The Misses Dulcken intend to proceed to 
Berlin, where, no doubt, they will be received with much 
favour. 





DR. BEXFIELD’S ORATORIO—‘ ISRAEL RESTORED.’ 
(Abridged from the Norwich Gazette.) 


Ever since the announcement of the new oratorio the greatest 
interest was excited. Dr. Bexfield being a native of this city, and 
well-known to our local musicians, added greatly to the interest. 

On Thursday evening the performance of this oratorio realized 
all expectations, and. was completely successful. The spacious 
hall was crowded in every part. We have seldom seen such an 
audience on any similar occasion, 1815 persons were present, 
among whom we observed the Lord Bishop, the Hon. and Very 
Rey. the Dean, beth with large parties, the Mayor (H. Woodcock, 
Esq.), and the Sheriff (E. Blakley, Esq.), E. Wodehouse, Esq., 
M.P., and most of the leading families of the city and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. A number of visitors came from a distance, 
amongst them Mr. Serle, the conductor of the Exeter Hall Con- 
certs. We also observed present Miss Agnes Strickland, the 
celebrated authoress. Dr. Bexfield must have been highly grati- 
fied by the signal triumph achieved: and the performance, though 
it might have been more perfect, was creditable to the society. 

As principal vocalists, the committee secured the services of 
Miss Birch, Miss Williams, Mr. Benson, and Mr. H. Phillips, 
assisted by the Cathedral Choir. The:London instrumentalists 
were Mr. Wheatley, violin; Kielbaeh, horn; Grimshaw, double 
bass ; Lazarus, principal clarionet; Hausmann, principal violon- 
cello. The chief local instrumentalists were, Mr. R. Bray, leader ; 
Mr. Harcourt, organist and instrumental conductor. 

The opening of the overture represents God’s anger at the 
unbelief of the Israelites. The trombones and drums are made 
to form a conspicuous part. The fugue describes the scattering 
of the Israelites. The last part is a characteristic march, giving 
the idea of restoration in peace and glory. ‘ihe band executed 
this overture with great precision. 





The recitative tenor, ‘He that sitteth in the heavens,” has 
considerable ease of modulation, and was given with great purity 
by Mr, Benson. 

The opening chorus ‘in A minor, Alla yt “Then shall 
He speak,” is a solemn and striking fugue led off by the basses, 
and is accompanied by nearly all the wind instruments and double 
basses. This chorus was ably performed, and is certainly one of 
the finest pieces of part writing in the oratorio. 

The chorus, “ Happy shall he be,” is written in plain harmonies ; 
the general subject of the oratorio being kept in view. This 
chorus is terminated by a crescendo and in Jong notes, including 
the introduction of trombones and drums, with full strength on 
the words, “served us.” The cadence is very uncommon, ‘viz., 
G sharp in the bass, accompanied in the other aris py B, D, and 
F sharp, and resolving into the major chord of A. This chorus 
was well received. 

Chorus, “Blow the trumpet in Zion,” is written in what some 
musicians call the “ effective” style. The trumpets, of course, 
are used ; and the union of all the voices and instruments on the 
words, “Call a solemn assembly,” is, perhaps, a poetical’ idea. 
The trombones are used in the words, “ Assemble the elders,” as 
an accompaniment to the tenors and basses; which arrangement 
is followed by the trebles and contraltos singing the words, ‘“Ga- 
ther the children,” producing the poetical contrast. The sen- 
tence, ‘Spare Thy people, led off by the basses, and answered 
by the tenors, is chromatic. We could have wished that the 
author had avoided having three choruses together. The song, 
“ O Jerusalem,” was encored, we believe, at the wish of Miss 
Strickland, the authoress of the Queens of England, and was a 
compliment richly merited. 

The recitative, accompanied, ‘‘ How doth the city sit solitary !” 
is a kind of sacred nocturne. There is a great combination of 
flutes, clarionets, oboes, and bassoons. 

The air, “O Lord, behold my affliction,” is a sombre melody, 
with the combination of clarionets and bassoons, produces a very 
melancholy effect, which is evidently the author’s intention. Miss 
Birch sang this song with great a Though a: beautiful 
composition, we think it the least original of any part of the'work. 

The recitative, bass, ‘‘ Arise O God,” was rendered very effec- 
tively by Mr. Kielbach. 

The solo, bass, is here made to paint the stubbornness of the 
Jewish character. -The song is carried to the end with scarcely 
one decided cadence, being full of unexpected terminations. 

The accompaniments are very important in this air. Mr? Phil- 
lips sang with — ability, but from some accident he was a bar 
before the band. 

“ Lead me, O Lord,” is a verse in which great pains have evi- 
dently been taken to blend the freeness of modern melody with 
the severity of ancient fugue. Towards the end the theme is 
taken up in canon (pia). This verse, which is quite unaccompa- 
nied, shows a perfect knowledge of part-writing, and of vocal 
effects. The words, “ Lead me,” are peculiarly well chosen for a 
fugue and canon. This lovely quartet was most charningly sung, 
It was sung at the Cathedral on Sunday morning, and we hope 
soon to have it repeated. 

The prayer, “ O Lord, be gracious,” is the style of music so 
much gloried in by the Germans, viz., the broad chorale. The 
theme is first taken in solo; then in modern canon; and _after- 
wards by the full force of the orchestra, and closed the first part 
amidst expressions of approbation from the audience. 

Part Two opens with the Bass Recit, ‘ Many oxen are come about 
me” has imitations of the noises made by cattle, and the roaring 
of lions, whilst the harsh discords represent “the blaspheming of 
oe multitude.” Mr. Phillips sang this Recit, in the finest 
style. 

of Hear O Lord,” (Bass'Solo). Contains a long symphony, in 
which there there are several points. Melody is the general object 
in this song, and the orchestral accompaniments consist of flute, 
clarionet, bassoon, and the stringed quartett. This air was sung 
with the greatest pathos. 

Chorus. “ There is none like the God of Jeshurun,” the use of 
the trumpets and drums appeared to be intended to bring to mind, 
in contrast, the heathen gods. To the words, “rideth upon the 
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heavens,” the instrumental bass has a triplet accompaniment 
which gives a forcible description of the idea. 

The Chorus, “The eternal God is thy refuge,” is struck off, 
with determined energy; a subdued martial effect is given to the 
words, “ Underneath are the everlasting arms.” There are some 
grand points in this chorus. The words “destroy them,” are 
given with the full power of the orchestra, first on the chord of 
thei6th, and directly after on the diminished 7th. A great con- 
trast is intended on the words “Israel then shall dwell in safety 
alone,” (which is written in 6-8 time), and a charming flowing 

assage is heard from the violins on the words “the fountain of 
9 . 

.Q'Lord God.of my salvation,” is a quartette and was composed 
by the author at the age of 17, and is frequently sung in the 
responses to the. Communion Service to our Cathedral, The 
subject is most ingeniously treated in this arrangement. 

“ Fear not thou,” has a flowing easy accompaniment, and ter- 
minates with perfect quietude, expressive of perfect faith in the 
words, “Jacob shall return.” 

The Pastorial Chorus—‘ He that scattered Israel,” contains 
the style of melodies of the shepherd’s pipe, introduced by the 
hautboys, Simplicity is successfully aimed at, and great use is 
made of the horn, an instrument closely connected with pastoral 
life. The flutes interpret the singing of birds. This highly des- 
criptive chorus delighted all who heard it. 

ng—‘O, be favourable,” is accompanied by seven obligatos. 
The. accompaniments of clarionet and bassoon pleased us ex- 
tremely. iss Williams sung this charming song with great 
care and expression, and it certainly was one of the best pieces 
of singing during the evening. ; 

The Recit. “‘ God himself,” is followed by ‘“ God shall wipe all 
tears.” (song). The tenor or viola has very important parts. 
This is a most lovely and taking melody, and we feel satisfied that it 
would become very popular if it were published separately. Mr. 
Benson sang it with great effect. 

Hebrew Chorale—“ God called and said,” is given in unison 
by the tenors and basses (forte). : 

“Tam the God of thy father ” (chorus). The soprano part of 
this isan actual Hebrew melody, written, perhaps many cen- 
turies ago ; and, we understand, was introduced into this work as 
being connected with the Israelitish race, ‘The accompaniments, 
harmony, effect, ¥c., are quite new. This chorus was repeated, 
and the wind inrtruments were more successful the second time. 

“ Have they not heard?” This bass recit. is remarkable for 
its declamatory character. 

Chorus—“ Hath God cast away his people?” is conveyed 
between the first and second parts of this chorus. The words, 
“the mountains,” are given forte, and “ shall depart,” by voices 
alone, piano; thus expressing the miracle of mountains suddenly 
vanishing. This chorus was finely sung and with great pre- 
cision. 

Recit.—“‘ Who are these?” The instrumental passages here 
are intended to prepare the ear for the following chorus, “ They 
gather themselves together.” 

“ Lift up thine eyes,” a fugue from St. Ann’s tune (Dr. Croft), 
already used by Seb. Bach. As much effect has been here given 
as a fugue allows. The last part has the closest replies that the 
subject admits of ; and by augmentation, which is in strict canon. 
The effect of the parts with the pedal bass is very grand. We 
seldom witnessed more attention in an audience than on this 
occasion. 

Part Three commenced with March and Chorus, “ Blessed is he 
that cometh,” which is supposed to represent the approach of 
the Messiah's coming, and in which the peculiar strains of He- 
brew melodies have been consulted, is most happily arranged, 
and it deservedly obtained unqualified admiration. 

The recitative, ‘The Lord has chosen Israel,” with organ 
accompaniments, which we preferred in this recitative to the 
usual accompaniments of violoncello and double bass. 

The quartet and chorus, “ Bless the Lord, O house of Israel,” 
in which there are twelve different voice parts, each choir repre- 
senting, as it were, the different houses; viz., of Israel, Aaron, 
and Levi. The brass instruments have important parts at the 
end, and they were well delivered. 





The recitative, “‘ Doubtless, 0 God.” The words, “ We are 
thine,” are effective through the medium of the wind instruments. 

Chorus, “ Thou, O Lord,” is written in a firm and bold style. 
The passages at the end of this chorus, on the words, “ From 
everlasting,” are syncopated diminished sevenths, and are in- 
tended to convey the idea of infinity. 

Song, “ Thy sun shall no more go down,” has horn obligato, 
accompanied by viola, violoncello, and double bass. All the 
parts were ably rendered. 

Chorus, “ The waves of the sea.” The bass effectively repre- 
sents the rolling of waves. The word “horribly” occurs on adis- 
cord, strengthened by the trumpets, drums, &c., and, in two 
cases, with the whole orchestra, on a fourth. A more sacred 
style seems intended on the words, commencing, “ But the 
Lord; who dwelleth on high, is mightier.” By all those around 
us, this chorus seemed to be highly valued, and it is one of great 
force and character. 

Song, “Thy way, God,” is chastened and pure, and in the 
hands of Miss Birch delighted the most fastidious ear. 

Interlude.—This represents a calm, in which are introduced 
the notes of the nightingale, and other birds, also the gathering 
of clouds, distant thunder, &c. &c. 

The Storm Chorus begins by representing the bursting of 
clouds, the noise that birds make before a storm, heavy drops of 
rain, thunder, &c. In the midst of this storm the melody of the 
Hebrew chorale is introduced. At the conclusion of the chorus a 
supposed new chord is used, with great effect, the notes being B 
flat, E flat, F sharp, and C. ‘his chord occurs at the # Fimo. 
The storm then dies away, and Israel's people are led like sheep 
by a pastorale in four-crotchet time, ending PP., with an elegant 
flute accompaniment.—The precision and point with which 
this Chorus was performed reflects the highest credit on all con- 
cerned. 

Chorus—“ Awake, put on thy strength.” The sentence, “ Put 
on thy beautiful garments,” is a charming piece of harmony. 
“Thy watchman shall lift up the voice,” is accompanied by horns, 
in plain melody, and of ancient movement. The glorious words, 
“ He hath redeemed Jerusalem,” is given with the entire force of 
the band and choir.—We were delighted with this Chorus. 

Recit.— Come, ye blessed,” is a correct interpretation of the 
words ; as is the chorus, “ Happy art thou,” which follows. There 
are four horns to this Chorus, producing a rich effect. 

Recit.—“ Now ifthe fall of them.” Remarkable for a cultivated 
style of recitative. 

Quartet.—“ Praise the Lord.” The organ obligato is freely 
written, and is followed by the last Grand Chorus, “ Marvellous 
are thy works,”—which is a fugue, showing great contrapuntal 
skill, and filled with ingenious canons. At the end there are pas- 
sages of imitation, cleverly managed. The conclusion is filled up 
with all the force obtainable ; the principal singers having a sepa- 
rate part, and a broad cadence marked “Molto Grosso,” closes this 
effort of youthful genius. 

The greatest praise is due to Mr. Hill, the Chorus Master ; Mr. 
Harcourt, the Instrumental Conductor ; and Mr. Bray, the Leader. 

At the conclusion of the performance, the whole audience rose, 
and heartily cheered the composer for several minutes; the band 
and performers joined in the general applause. Dr. Bexfield, who 
seemed to be greatly excited, gracefully bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, and retired. 








Provincial. 


Haxirax.—(From a Correspondent.)—The second concert of the 
Halifax Philharmonic Society for the season, was given on Tuesday, 
the 14th October. The selection was good, and the performance 
showed considerable improvement in the band; nor do we remem- 
ber to have heard the instrumental performers to better advantage. 
The music performed by the band, was the adogio and allegro 
movements of Mozart’s symphony in E flat, overtures to Cherubini’s 
Anacreon, Weber’s Preciosa, Auber’s Masaniello, Beethoven’s 
Men of Prometheus, and Beethoven's trio in E flat (op. 20), for 
the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. ‘This last was the gem of 
the evening, and was remarkable for the playing of the two stringed 
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instruments, by Messrs. Whitaker and Baxendale. Mr. Fro- 
bisher played the pianoforte with more than his accustomed taste 
and spirit, In the accompaniments to the glees and songs, Mr. 
Frobishet also manifested ability and skill. The vocal perfor- 
mances were all entrusted to native talent. Miss Tankard was 
encored in Hobb’s song, “ The Captive Greek Girl; ” in Malibran’s 
duet, “The Meeting ;” and in Calcott’s glee, “ In the lonely Vale 
of Streams ;” the clear ringing tones of Miss Bancroft’s voice took 
the audience by surprise. Mr. Stadden’s voice promises to supply 
a part which has lately been deficient; Mr. Townend took the 
tenor parts with all his accustomed precision; Mr. John Carter 
subdued his voice to harmonise effectively with the other singers ; 
but in his solos gave rein to its fullest power; he was encored in 
Sporle’s song, “The Altar, the Cottage, and the Throne.” 

MaccesFrezp.—Miss Goddard has been playing here, during 
the last week to crowded houses. She appeared at Wrexham for 
the race nights, the performance being under the patronage of Lord 
Seaham and Sir Watkin Wynn. 

Mancuester—(From a Correspondent.)\—The fourth series. of 
Free I'rade Hall weekly “Concerts for the People” opened on 
Monday evening last, wen, notwithstanding the powerful counter 
sattractions at the Theatre Royal and elsewhere, we were glad to 
find the large hall filled in every fart, there being not fewer than 
fifteen hundred persons present. These popular gatherings have 
commenced under very favourable auspices, and in many respects 
bid fair to eclipse all former campaigns. Too much praise cannot 
be awarded to the enterprizing projector of the scheme, Mr. H. 
Peacock, for having, no doubt at considerable expense, engaged in 
addition to the regular local artists, M. Delevanti and Mr. 
Perring, the former a very clever barytone in the buffo school, 
we believe from Liverpool—the latter a tenor of really high merit, 
and the author of the popular song, “ Oh the Maids of Merry Eng- 
land.” It would be difficult to describe the uproarious reception 
with which these gentlemen were greeted on Monday last ; 
suffice it that they were most enthusiastically encored in all they 
had to do. It was by some considered a daring attempt for Mr. 
Perring to select the somewhat arduous and well known scena, 
“ All is lost” for his first effort, especially as our popular English 
tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, was singing it at the very next door, the 
Theatre Royal, the same evening ; we were fortunate enough, how- 
ever, to hear both—and only re-echo the universal feeling here, 
when we assert that the former does not suffer one whit by com- 
parison with the latter. We can only say, Mr. Perring’s reception 
Must have been gratifying to him, and in our estimation, one of the 
Purest specimens of modern ballad singing is found in that touching 
air of Balfe’s “In this Old Chair,” as given by the gentleman 
before named. We are dull folks here, generally speaking, but 
this gentleman has set the town quite ina blaze. Of Mr. Dele- 
vanti we must be brief; he possesses a somewhat pleasing voice, and 
has, withal, a fund of rich quaint humour which tells wonderfully 
on his auditors. He isalready quite a card with the concert-going 
folks here, and will maintain a prominent position in our local 
societies. Of the merits of the other principals—Miss Shaw, the 
soprano and Mrs. Thomas, the contralto—we must confess to some 
disappointment ; we were sorry to find the former lady manifest no 
improvement after an absence of some months’ rest, and the latter 
appeared to us to be looking worse and sang with Jess animation 
and expression than when last we heard her. We would also 
caution this lady against a habit, which seems to be growing, of 
exaggerating her points—they occasionally border on the ridiculous 
—we may mention the passage in Bishop’s glee, “ Blow Gentle 
Gales” ‘Deep as our Despair!’ which is only effective when 
given with a feminine grace and delicacy, and not sung in that 
masculine bold manner of forcing the lowest notes of the voice, 
serving merely to call forth the approbation of the vulgar. Of the 
choir, which has obtained a high reputation in past seasons, we 
cannot say we were favourably impressed with their efforts on the 
opening night, but may reasonably expect an improvement as the 
season advances—at present, the trebles and tenors lack force— 
the clever chef of the orchestra, Mr. D. W. Banks, will soon, no 
doubt, however, remedy this defect. This gentleman’s duties in 
connexion with these concerts, are certainly most arduous, having 
Respectively, each evening, to occupy his position as conductor 
pianist, and organist. We cannot now enter on the programme of 


Monday evening last, but may name that out of fifteen pieces jive 
were encored. The directors of the Mechanics’ Institution have 
given the first of their series of “Saturday Evening Concerts ’ 


your next. The Glee and Madrigal Union; who have been singing 
at Willis’s rooms during the past months, open here for two con- 
certs to-morrow (Thursday). The result shall be sent you in time 
for your next issue. Albert Smith has also looked in upon us, 
which makes us quite full of amusements, at present, to wile away 
the tedious hours between eight and eleven p.m. 


first of these concerts took place at 18, Old Sydney-place; on 
Monday evening. The attendance was numerous and ‘fashibii- 
able. The vocalists were Mr. and Mrs. Millar, Mr. Henry Phillips; 
and Mr. Bianchi Taylor; pianist, Mr. Walter Gibbs: Sir Henry 
Bishop had been announced to conduct, but was, we regret to 
state, prevented attending by severe indispositidn ; the distinguished 
composer, however, in a letter to Mr. Millar, expressed a hop 
that he should be able to attend the second soiree a forth 
hence. The programme presented a tasteful selection of choice 
music, which was admirably executed, from beginnin to end. 
The imperishable glee, “The Chough and Crow,” though so 
familiar, is deserving mention for the great delicacy and taste with 
which Mrs. Millar and Mr. Phillips sang the solos and for the 
neatness with which the ensemble was maintained in the chorus. 
Mrs. Millar sang throughout with her accustomed purity of style 
and facility of vocalism, being especially effective in the duet from 
Donizetti's L’Elisir d’Amore, “ Quanto amore,” in which Mr. B: 
Taylor sustained the part of Dulcamara with much humour; in 
Sir H. Bishop's Canzonet, “There is an hour ;” and ih Rossini’s 
duetto “ Mira la bianca luna,” in which she was supported by Mr. 
Millar. Mr. Millar sang Sir H. R. Bishop's recitative and air 
“ Orynthia my beloved,” and the ballad “ Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms,” with his usual ease, feeling, and finish; 
and rendered important service in the concerted pieces, especially 
in the quartett from Lucia,“ Chi mi frena in tal momento,” in 
which his voice “told” admirably. Mr. H. Phillips displayed his 
voice and execution to great advantage in the scena “Is this the 
region?” by Sir H. R. Bishop, and also in a song of his own 
called “ Morning.” Mr. Bianchi Taylor took part in the concerted 
pieces and ina couple of duets with the ability whieh alwa 
characterises his efforts. Mr. Walter Gibbs played Leopold de 
Meyer’s Marche D'Isley, and one of Weber's choicest Rondos 
with neatness and finish, accomplishing the difficult passages which 
abound in the two compositions with an easé and mastery of finger 
and a correctness of reading which promise well for the future 
position of the young professor. One of the’ most interesti 
features of the concert was the appearance of two youthfu 
débutantes, Miss Louisa and Miss Annette Millar, who sang Keller's 
pretty duet, “Slumber, my darling.” Notwithstanding the 
timidity consequent upon a first appearance, the performance 
afforded evidence of careful training, and much tusician-like 
feeling, warranting the anticipation of a valuable addition to the 
corps of the beneficiaires at no very distant pefiod.—(Bath 
Journal,) 
Boston.—The first concert of the Philharmonic Society took 
place at the Assembly Room on Wednesday evening last, and 
was numerously and fashionably attended. The first part com 
menced with the overture to Sampson, well executed, followed 
by a selection from The Creation. The choruses were well 
given, particularly “ The Marvellous Works,” (the solo beautifully 
sung by Mrs. Turner) ; “ By thee with Bliss,” and “ The Heavens 
are telling.” Mr. Turher sang“ In native worth” with great 
taste. The recitatives were but indifferently rendered, especially 
that grand piece of declamation “ And God made the Firtiament.” 
Allowance must be made for this deficiency. This class of music 
requires generally a degree of vocal eloquence which is long and 
dificult of attainment. The second part consisted of seculat 
music, and of course gave greater satisfaction ; it comprised two 
Overtures, Rossini’s Barbiere, (taken too fast, and sadly lackin 
in precision), and Beethoven's Men of Prometheus execute 
in far better style, Thé “Surprise” symphony was given very 





effectively, The instrumental gem of the evening at however, 
a trio for flute, violoncello, and piano, (by Messrs, Ki er, Briggs, 
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and Thirtle), comprising the “ Glorno d’orrore” and other operatic, 
airs of Rossini. Its length alone prevented an encore. Mr. 
Keller produces a pure and fine tone on his instrument, and ex- 
ecutes with great fluency. Mr. Briggs and Mr. Thirtle, as usual, 
left us nothing to desire! The last named gentleman is a master 
of the piano, and general regret was expressed that he did not 
perform a solo. The vocal pieces in this part consisted of the 
charming madrigal “ Down in a Flowery Vale,” which was crisply 
given and eficored; a similar compliment was also paid to Mrs. 
Turner's “ Where the Bee sucks,” rendered in chaste style. Mr. 
Turner sang “‘ Fancy waft me,” (an adaptation of Verdi’s popular 
chorus, Va one sweetly; and with Mrs. Turner, the duet 
“ As it fell upon a day.” The National Anthem of course con- 
cluded the concert, and was much better given than is usually the 
case. Mr. Thirtle conducted with ability; and Mr. Jewson led. 
The concert was highly creditable to all concerned. 
Liverroot.—aA choral concert, given by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety on Tuesday evening, went off rather flatly. The audience 
was by no means numerous, and those who were present did not 
appear either to understand or appreciate the performances, which 
consisted of selections from Mozart, S. Bach, Handel, &c. The 
next extra concerts, which take place on Friday and Tuesday week 
promise to be more successful. Some of our best English singers 
will give a performance, consisting of English glees, madrigals, 
catches, &c., which were very popular in the metropolis, where her 
Majesty patronisedthem. The glee party—Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss 
M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. fratcls, fr. Hobbs, Mr. Land, and 
Mr. H. Phillips, it is said, intend commencing a provincial tour in 
the autumn, and will pay us a visit. 
The first performance of the Liverpool Musical Union Society 
tuok place on Friday evening, the 3rd instant, in Mrs. Elliston’s 
Rooms, Nelson Street, Great George Square. Mendelssohn’s trio 
for pianoforte, violin, violoncello, was played by Mrs. Beale, Signor 
Sivori, and Mr. Haddock, in a manner we had not before heard 
equalled. Mrs. Beale possesses qualities of a high order; her 
execution was certain and brilliant. We were particularly pleased 
with the light and delicate commencement of the scherzo, molto 
allegro, so highly characteristic of Mendelssohn's style. Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet for two violins, viola and violoncello, performed by 
Messrs. Sivori, Lawson, Baetens, and Haddock, was the gem of 
the evening, but, judging from the enthusiastic applause, the 
audience were ofthe same opinion. Sivori proved himself worthy 
of the fame he has of late acquired as an exponent of classical 
music. The solo for violin which followed was in his most ad- 
mirable and finished style. The composition was Prume’s some- 
what celebrated Melancholico. Beethoven’s beautiful Sonata, in 
F, was finely rendered by Mrs. Beale and Sivori. Our estimation 
of Mrs. Beale, as a pianist, increases with each successive hearing. 
A Quartet, by Haydn, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
executed by Messrs. Sivori, Lawson, Baetens, and Haddock, ter- 
minated a concert which gave unalloyed gratification. Molique 
and Willy are announced for the succeeding concerts. 
The crowded state of the Royal Amphitheatre during the 
pes week testifies to the popularity of Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. 
itswilliam, who have been playing several of their most popular 
characters. Some of these are entirely new to a Liverpool 
audience, viz., Grimshaw, Bradshaw, and Bagshaw, Mr. Buck- 
stone’s dramas, Good for Nothing aud Grandmother Grizzle, and 
Douglas Jerrold’s comedy of Retired from Business. Each piece 
has been successful, but by far the best is Mr. Buckstone’s Good 
for Nothing—one of the most pleasing, suggestive, and spree 
ieces ever written, This little farce is very creditable to Mr. 
uckstone’s literary powers. It is exceedingly well acted by him- 
self and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and has achieved, both here and in 
London, well-merited success: The comedy of Retired from 
Business, played for the benefit of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, is one which 
will attract considetable attention in Liverpool at the present time, 
when all sensible people are filled with disgust at the recent doings 
atthe Town Hall—for the snobbery of mercantile parvenues is 
here treated and lashed in Douglas Jerrold’s most caustic style. 
In conclusion, we may state that all the pieces were carefully put 


Miscellaneous. 

Exureirion Prizes—We find that although the Council 
Medal has been awarded tothe celebrated Boehm of Munich, the 
English firm of Rudall, Rose, & Co., are to have a Prize Medal for 
certain patented improvements upon Boehm’s Flute, contrived by 
Mr. Carte. 

Mr. Baxer.—We regret to have to record the death of this 
gentleman, who was secretary to the Society of British Musicians 
for many years. Mr. Baker took great interest in the Society in 
whose cause he was indefatigable ; his loss will not easily be 
repaired. 

Royau Society or Musicrans.—We understand the secretary- 
ship of this ropes g will shortly be “in the market,” the present 
or finding thé duties too much for the present state of his 

ealth. 

Dramatic Mems.—A new comic piece, to be called Circums 
stantial Evidence, written by Morris Barnett, will be produced on 
Monday, at Punch’s Playhouse, Strand Theatre. The princi 
characters by Mr. Belton (late of the Princesses Theatre), Mr. J. 
— and Miss Marshall. 

néw serious drama, by the same successful author, has been 
accepted by Mr. Charles Kean, with which we nnderstand the 
ensuing season at the Princesses will be inaugurated. 

The Haymarket will re-open on Monday week with Macfarren’s 
comic opera, King Charles the Second. Mr. Webster has. spared 
no expense to give this fine work ina complete state. The prine 
cipals will be Hastinigs Weiss, Durante, Miss Pyne, Miss Louiéa. 
Pyne, and Madame Macfarren. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Own CorrEsPponpENT AT MAncuesTer sent his commuti- 
cation too late for insertion this week—The same to our cot-. 
respondent at Sunderland:—In future we would request” ail 
letters to be transmited by Thursday morning. 

An Oty Amatevr and Paio-Musica in our next. 








Adbertisements. 


THE POPULAR SONG OF THE DAY. 


me TALK OF HIM THAT’S FAR AWA,” composed by 
Tuomas CuantReEy. A new edition of which is just issued, may be had 

Appison & HoLLiER’s, 210, Regent-street, London. For simplicity, elegance, an 

originality of melody, it is enrivailed. 

Also, by the same author, ‘‘ Why wilt thou not Jove?’ and “ The dream is past.” 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH, 


(URE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestiou. Copy of a 
Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 7, Prescot-street, retiedan ated 6th 
June, 1851. To Professor Hoztoway, Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A customer, 
to'whom I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled for years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence of the attack was 80 alarm- 
ing, and the inflammation set in so severely, that doubts were entertained 4 q 
nol being able to beat up under it; fortunately she was induced to try your 
and she informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, had 
relief. She continued to take them, and although she only used three boxes; she is 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you many more cases, 
but the ‘above, from the severity of the aitack, and the speedy cure, I speaks 
much in favour of your aStonishing Pills. 





(Signed) R, W.. Kirkus. 

These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following compiaints:— 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Lumbago Tic Douloureux 
Asthma the Bowels } kinds Piles ‘Tumours 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism 

plaints Debility, Ss: FA Remegee of gor of all 
Blotches on the Drops e e ne i 

Skin Dysntery Indigestion Seneppie orKing’sWeakness, from 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Inflammation whatever cause 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &c., &e, 

larities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor HotLoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Medicines throughout the 
Civilized World, at the Following prices—Is, 1}d.; 28. 90., 4s, 6d., 11s., 228, and 33s. 
each Box. There is a considetable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of ‘Patients in every Disorder are affixed to 





on the stage, and very creditably acted by the stock company. 





each Box. 
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ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


THE Orchestral Society is formed for the Public Performance of 
works in the highest class of Orchestral Music, with special reference to new 
untried, or comparatively unknown compositions. 
SEASON 1851-2. 
COUNCIL. 

Hewry BiLacrove. Cartes Lucas. 

James Howe t, Hon, Secretary. | 

Joun Hvubtan. 

The First Series of Concerts will be given at St. Martin’s Hall on the following 
Monday evenings :—- 

November 17th, 1851. January /2th, 1852. 
December Ist, January 26th, —— 
Decem'er 15th, —— February 9:h —— 
December 29th, —— February 23rd —— 

Terms :—Subscription to the Series, £2 2s.; Single Ticket, 10s. 6d.; Double 
Ticket, 15s; Stalls for the Series, £3 3s.; Single Tickets, 15s. The seats will be 
numbered, and reserved throughout the evening. Tickets are now ready for delivery 
at Messrs. Addison and Hollier’s, 210, Regent-street.—Conductor, Mr. HuLLAH. 


LA PERLE DE L’EXPOSITION, 


[THE new Polka composed by Magnus, and performed by him 
nearly 500 times on Erard’s Grand Piano (in the main east avenue of the 
Also, the new ballad, ‘‘ The Greek 
phy, price 2s, 6d. Jewell and J.etch- 


ALFRED Nicaoxson, Hon. Secretary. 








Crystal Palace), is now published, price 2s. 6d. 
Slave,” beautifully illustrated in chromo-lithog 
ford, 17, Soho Square. 








Just Published. 


NEW MUSIC BY BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


ECOLLECTIONS OF WALES, Welsh airs elegantly ar- 
ranged. No.1, Poor Mary Anne; No, 2, The Ash Grove; No. 3, The Rising 
of the Lark; and No. 4, March of the Men of Harlech. (To be continued.) 

‘‘In the arrangement of the Welsh melodies it is universally acknowledged that 
Mr. Brinley Richards has far excelled all his competitors; doub'less from the fact of 
his being a native of Wales, an: consequently imbued with the spirit of its music.” 

Also, The Sturm Marsch Galop, (3s.; The Avgel’s Song, 2s.; and the Visio :, 2s. 
“The Vision,” a romance. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY THEODORE OESTEN, 


Strongly recommended. 


HEN the Swallows hasten Home; Die fustigen Weiber von 
Windsor, by Nicolini, 2s. Gd. Three Legend Fantasias: No. 1, Legends of 
Gipsies ; No. 2, Legends of Love; No. 3, Legends of Fairies; each 3s. Variatiuns 
on Weter’s Preciosa, 2s. 6d., Der Wildschutz. by Lortzing, 3s.; Fantasia on the 
Freischutz, 3s.; Fantasia on Norma. 3s.; L’Eléve Avancé, two instructive Rondos, 
each 2s. 6d.; Perles de |’Opera, twelve elegant pieces on favourite operatic themes, 
each 2s.; Perles Allemandes, six elegant fantasias on favourite German airs, each 
2s. my | Temple of Flowers, six pleasing and instructive sonatinas for small hands, 
each 2s. 6d. 


The Best Pianoforte Tutor. Twenty-fourth edition, large folio, price 4s, 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


FoR the PIANOFORTE. Fingered by CHARLES CZERNY. 
‘‘A work which has already passed through more than a score of editions 
needs, we think, little beyond a mere reference to the fact stated in its commendation. 
This unbounded popularity at once demonstrates that in the opinions of those most 
competent to judge, it is unapproachably superior to any other extant. That, in 
short, the instructions are communicated with a clearness and simplic'ty, and the 
gtadations from tlie simple to the more complex styles of music, are effected with 
an ease that no teacher whe values the pleasure of the pupil in the s‘udy, or his 
rapid advancement in it, should fail to take Mr. Hamilton’s work as his text book.” 
Vide Caledonian Me:cury, Oct. 16.—N.B. Pianos for sale or hire. 

London: Published only by Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington street, and 
to be had on order of all Musicsellers. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY THEODORE OESTEN. 


Souvenir de Belisario oo 





Der Mulatte .... oe ooo ove eee ove ove eee 3s. Od. 
Le Prophéte ... gee! oes ont ooo eee ove eee 3s. 6d. 
Sonatina ooo ove ove ove seo ose ose . 3s. Od. 
Lucrezia Borgia oo ove deo ove ovo ove 3s. Od. 
Perles de Opera, 1to6 ... pap _ 3s. Od. 
Morceaux Elégantes, 1 to 6 ooo eee ove eee oss 3s. Od. 
Perles Allemandes, 1 to4 ... eS 2s. 6d. 


zale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit street. 


NEW AND FAVOURIT< SONGS 


PUBLISHED BY CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO. 


Cramer, 





The Tears of Love cer | ese, conte hig > Leeetis WeRlidynard. 
My Home in the Valley ... ose ure ae aby Frank Mori. 
Softly ye Night Winds... we . o00 oop W. V. Wallace. 
Astarte ope ove ove ose “ pas . G. Linley. 

O thou, whose beauty shines .. 4. ue vse ~=S Kaalliwoda. 
Came smile again ... a ovo es rok vid W. V. Wallace. 
The Rhine Girl. 0... oe ose sense, aes Ss Gs edgy. 
Farewell ..,, Frank Mort. 


— SCHOTT AND CO,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TENOR SOLO WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. * 
Bessems, A. Souvenirs élégiaques eve ost a tbe 4s. 0d 
VIOLINCELLO SOLOS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO, 





*Demunck, F. Op. 1, Fantaisie and Variations sur des Thémes 
Russes ove ove oe ove ose 5s, Od. 
Piatti, AYred. Op. 10, Amour et Caprice. Fantaisie... on oe 4s.. 0a. 
9 » Op. 11, La Suedoise. Caprice sur des airs nationaux 3s. 6d. 
* is Op. 12, Divertissement sur un air Napolitain «. «88. Gd. 
Stainlein, Louis. Op. 4, Fantaisie carateristique surdes motifs Hongrois’ 5s. 0d. 
*Servais, F. Op. 9, Fantaisie burlesque ou le Carnaval de Venise 5s. 0d. 
@.. 1h» ” Op. 10, Souvenir de la Suisse, Caprice te oe s. 6d. 
ne os Op. Souvenirs é'égi par B sae ies 4s, Od. 
* May also be had with accompaniment for Orchestra or Quaitett. 
FLUTE SOLOS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. 
Briccialdi, G. Op. 63, Deux Fleurs, _Morceaux de Salon: 
No. 1, La Pensée ... eos eos a 2s. Od. 
No. 2, La Rose obs ood ove ray 3s. Od. 
Deneuz, I. Op. 28, Le Carnaval de Venise de Servais... ise 4s. Od. 
Ortner, A. Piece de Salon. Romance... geo ooo 2s. 6d. 
Gabrielski, I. Ime. Fantaisie... We 3 bed a 4s. Od. 


Schott and Co., 89, St, James’s street. 


FAIRY VISIONS, 


Price 2s. 
ESSRS. KAUFMAN and SON, of Dresden, who have per-’ 


formed before Her Majesty the Queen special command at Buckingham’ 

Palace, have given concerts at Manchester and Live’ 1 with the greatest success, 
and have specially engaged Miss Rebecca Isaccs, who introduced her celebrated 
song, ‘‘ Fairy Visions,” in which she completely took the audience by surprise, 
this song being well suited to her refined and beautiful Voice; she met with the) 
most enthusiastic encore. ‘Ihe fairy like manner in which thé words were expressed 
will render ‘‘ Fairy Visions” the most popular song of the season. 

Lee & CoxHEAD, 48 Albemarle-street, where may be be h:d “‘ We're Messengers - 
rom Fairy Land,” Duet for two Sopranos, price 2s. 6d. ‘ 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 


HE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 
Voluntaries, arranged in six Books, 3:. each, by EDWARD TRAVIS, and 
may be had elegantly bound, price 18s. ‘Mr. Travis has introduced to the musical 
world a new and interesting work for the Organ or: Harmonium, under the title of 
‘The Amateur Organist.’ Mr. Travis has availed himself of an extensive and 
classical music library, and selected with great taste the most beautiful morceaux 
of the great masters, Foreign and English. To lovers of classical music this work 
will be found to be the most superb selection that has e.er issued from the musical 
press.”—Vide Musical Review. 


HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short 
Interludes to play between the Verses of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., 
by EDWARD TRAVIS and J. P. DYER. 


TBE AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with 
the Organ Stops carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s., by E. TRAVIS. 











SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, omy 
ELLER’S Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
CHANTS, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Bvoks, price 3s. each, 
with six beautitul and appropriate designs by Brandard, arranged by ALBERT 
KELLER. The six Books can be had in one Volu ve, elegantly bound, price 18s. , 


‘ . 
THE PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection’ of Psalms 
and Hymns for the Voice and Organ, in six Books, price 3s. each, arranged’ 
by EDWIN FLOOD, and may be had in one Volume, neatly bound, price 18s. 
London: Lee & Coxweap, 48, Albemarle-street, and can be had. of all Book 
and Musicsellers. 
N.B.—A New Edition of ‘‘Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Edwin Flood. 


JOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLICANUM, 


Second Edition, price Is., in cloth 1s. 6d. : 


‘THE most complete Choral Service book that has’ yet ap- 
peared.” Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of M-nchester. For 
highly favourable reviews see ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer,” ** Theologian,” ‘ Parish 
Choir,” &e &c. London: J. A. Novello. 
A few copies of the quarto edition, price 15s., still on hand. 


GREAT DISCOVERY IN HARMONY, 


Now ready, price 5s. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL HARMONY, being a 


Perfect System founded upon the discovery of the True Semitovic Scale, by J. 
J. Haite. London, Published by the Authcr, 76, Leadenhall-street. To be had of 
Messrs. Ewer and Co., Newgate-street, and Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street, 
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